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PERSONAL 
A personal word— 
you can get a pic- 
ture of this dainty 
little lady in full color 
— 9x12—double 
mounted on a heavy 
brown mat, all ready 
for you to frame— 


for 25c. 


This is one of 62 
pictures in the Judge 
Art Print Series. 
The subjects are 
varied—some senti- 
mental, some comic, 
all clever and artistic. 
Some are in colors— 
others are in sepia, 
and others are in 


blue black. 


Send 10c for Judge 
Art Print Catalog, 


printed in sepia, on 
India tint paper. It 
contains 62 repro- 
ductions in minia- 
ture of the Judge 
Art Print Series. 
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700 Used by One Corporation 


FTER the Bell Telephone Company had convinced them- 
selves absolutely that one man with a motorcycle could do 
the work of from three to five men with teams, they care- 

fully investigated the various makes of motorcycles. Several of 
the most desirable were selected for try-outs in their own work. - | 
When results were compiled the showing of the 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


was such that today there are more Harley-Davidsons to be found 
in the service of the Bell Telephone Company, than all other 
makes combined. ‘Their records substantiated our claim that the 
Harley-Davidson was the most economical motorcycle made, 
which claim was based on the official World’s Economy Record 
established by the Harley-Davidson more than four years ago—a 
record which still stands unequaled by any other make of motorcycle. 























The Harley-Davidson is the only motorcycle that the National Federation of Amer- 
ican Motorcyclists has ever awarded a diamond medal and a 100 plus 5 score in any en- 
durance contest—(the plus 5 was given because of the exceptional showing of this 
machine.) 

It is the only motorcycle which has the Ful-Floteing Seat and Free- Wheel Control, (both 
patented features) two of the greatest comfort factors known in the motorcycle world. 


Call up the Harley-Davidson dealer in your vicinity and 
ask for demonstration or send for illustrated catalogue. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


Producers of High Grade Motorcycles for eleven years | 


284-B STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. |. al 
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AUTOMOBILE 
BUREAU WILL 
HELP YOU 


lt will help you in the 
selection of a pleasure car. 


It will help you select the 
proper route and equip- 
ment for any tour and 
furnish maps at cost. 


It will answer any questions 
concerning motorcycles. 


It will give you information 
regarding the selection, cost, 
and operation of motor 


boats. 


It will advise with you in 
regard to the selection of 
any accessory for any motor- 
driven vehicle. 


Remember this service 
is at the disposal of Les- 
lie’s subscribers abso- 
lutely free of charge, and 
they incur no obliga- 
tion in requesting such 
information as they 
may desire. 


Fill Out the Coupon Below. 


COUPON 





Mail to Automobile Bureau, 


| 
| Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fifth 
| Avenue, New York City 


| am interested in the subjects marked with 


| a cross (X) 


| Pemepe Com.... .. MH... cceess 
| . 
| Commercial Cars. . 
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| Touring Routes 


| 
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Motorcycles . re 
Motor Boats........... 

Accessories for... 

Please give me the following information 
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A LOSS OF $1,500,000 AT CINCINNATI, O. 


Downtown business and wholesale district of this city shown under 5 feet of water for a distance of three squares back into the city and all along the waterfront. ; [ 
making this one of the worst floods Cincinnati has ever experienced. Trains were unable to reach the Union Central 


taken from the suspension bridge where the water registered 62 feet, 


The photograph was 


Station and had to be dispatched from a point two miles away. 








PITTSBURGH (PA.) STREETS TURNED INTO RIVERS. 

Newsboys were compelled to use boats in order to distribute papers. Much of the down- 

town section and large portions of the residential and industrial sections were inun- 

dated from the rise at elke O1jio and its tributaries, the Alleghany and the Monongahela. 

The water stood as deep as 10 feet in the residential sectian. The damage by the flood 
aggregated $1,000,000. 








PIERS 


MANY HOMES UNDER WATER AT LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Glimpse of a section where hundreds of buildings were submerged, 1700 occupants being 
driven out and rendered homeless. The factory in the background was only one of many 
which were compelled to stop operations owing to the high water. Thousands of persons 
were thrown out of employment and the loss was very heavy. The authorities had to sup- 


| 

















ply food to hundreds of hungry women and children. 











A SISTER CITY IN DISTRESS “ 
Covington, Ky., across the river from Cincinnati, in like plight with the Ohio city. A 
large section of Covington was under water and the loss and inconvenience were very great. 
The picture was taken from the suspension bridge and shows a section of the water front 
where the flood extended far back from the river. 


DELANIE 


TOO MUCH WATER CUT OFF THE WATER SUPPLY. 


Pumping station at East Liverpool, Ohio, which was put out of operation by the high water. 

East Liverpool is known for its extensive china, porcelain, earthenware and terra cotta works. 

A large number of these establishments were inundated and hundreds of men and women 
were thrown out of work. The property boss at East Liverpool is estimated at $500,000. 
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Mr. Wilson and Business. 

HERE can be no business without a basis of confi 
py dence. A man under suspicion will not succeed 
People who distrust each other will never pull together 
\ quarrelsome family will be a divided family 

If the masses of the American people put the business 
men, the bankers and the captains of industry under sus- 
picion, every hope of prosperity will disappear. We tak 
it that President-elect Wilson wants to allay this su 


picion He said so at Chicago in the presence of three 
hundred and fifty of the ablest bankers, merchants, and 
railway managers in the country. We hope he meant it. 

Mr. Wilson has been criticised for some of the things he 
said, in this notable utterance. He deserved criticism. 
His statement that the banking system of the country has 
“already been convicted’’ went altogether too far. His 
statement that business methods in general are not 
trusted by the people is an exaggeration. 

Che people of this country, as a whole, are not distrustful 


of our business men. A few demagogues, aided by sensa- 


tional newspapers and muckraking magazines, have mad 
a noise like a tumult and given the impression that the 
American people are divided into masses and classes. No 
such division exists. 

The seeds of distrust have been sown so widely by 


preachers of the gospel of discontent that great harm has, 


been done. The President-elect can address himself to no 
better work than to allay the suspicion against the business 
men of the country to which he referred at Chicago. The 
business men are not in the enjoyment of a monopoly. 
Census reports show that the number of persons engaged 
in our manufacturing industries is constantly increasing. 
Wages were never higher, labor was never more fully em- 
ployed, profit sharing was never more widely recognized as 
an essential element of co-operation between the employer 
and employe. Working hours were never shorter than 
they are to-day and pensions for working men were never 
more generous. r 

The strong tendency of the business world is toward 
making things better and more comfortable for the toiling 
masses. Of course, all cannot be satisfied and some will do 
better than others. There are inequalities in human life 
as there are in human nature. One man will be tall and an- 
other short; one woman handsome and another ugly. It 
is a wise dispensation that provides for differences and in- 
equalities, for it would be a tame world if all were alike in 
stature, temperament, ability and accumulated possessions. 

Mr. Wilson, as a thoughtful student, is aware of these 
conditions. In his zeal to do things, his readiness of speech 
and his delight in public utterance sometimes carry him 
too far. But if it ishis purpose, as he says, “to take sternness 
out of this country”’ and to dissipate the suspicion against 
the “perfectly honest men who are now at a disadvantage 
in America because business methods in general are not 
trusted by the people,” he is on the right track, for as he 
added, in his Chicago address, ‘‘this is unjust to you, it is 
unjust to everybody with whom business deals and every- 
body whom business touches.’”” What fault can be found 
with this? Isit not a fair statement of a condition that ex- 
ists, at least, in part? 

But there are graver problems which Mr. Wilson over- 
looks. While he spoke at Chicago, did he not recall the 
terrible revelations of the trial of the dynamiters almost 
within hearing distance? Mr. Wilson might well have 
drawn an impressive lesson from this conspiracy. He 
might have recalled the shortcomings of many others be- 
side the bankers and the business men. 

We are not a perfect people. Those who clamor most for 
perfection are sometimes themselves the farthest from it. 
But on the whole, it is a good world. The masses of men 
and women, high and low, rich and poor, are honest and 
mean to be right. Criminals are the exception and not the 
rule. The churches still outnumber the jails and millions 
still respect the Sabbath and yield obedience to the Ten 
Commandments. 

Let the President-elect address himself to the task of 
removing suspicion, allaying distrust, and increasing the 
confidence of the people in each other and in the institu- 
tions which the fathers established when they laid the 
foundations of our representative government. Thus, he 
will stimulate not only the prosperity of this glorious re- 
public, but also the patriotism of those who have come to 
its splendid inheritance. This is the most pressing need of 
the hour, and when the President-elect comes into pos- 
session of his great office and faces its stern responsibilities, 
we believe he will agree with us. 


A Century of Peace. 

NE HUNDRED years of Anglo-American peace is 
deserving such a celebration as shall insure another 
century of uninterrupted peace between the great 

English speaking peoples. The signing of the Treaty of 
Ghent in 1814 closed the War of 1812 between Great 
Britain and the United States, and it is proposed to make 
much of the centenary of this event in 1914. Thelate White- 
law Reid, interested always in any movement to draw 
closer together the people of the two countries said, shortly 
before his death, in the course of a letter to Lord Grey, 
“T regard this as an event of enormous importance, and 
think that a failure to give it such a celebration as should 
challenge the attention of the whole world would be 
a crime.” 
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It is a remarkable record, this century unbroken by any 
war with us. Time and again occasions have arisen that 
by other nations might have been deemed sufficient cause 
to fly to arms, but diplomacy or arbitration has always 
smoothed away the trouble. In 1817 by a simple exchange 
of notes the British and American governments agreed 
upon the disarmament of the great lakes separating Canada 
and the United States. For nearly 4,000 miles the bound- 
ary stretches away between this country and Canada 
without a single fort or cannon or soldier. We do not see 
the need of such signs of suspicion between ourselves and 
the Dominion any more than they are needed to mark the 
boundaries between the various States of the Union. This 
is a significant situation and prophetic of what will happen 
throughout the world when the great powers agree to 
disarm. 

In commemoration of the century of unbroken peace, 
the American Committee proposed that monuments 
be erected in England, the United States and Canada. 
In response to this the English Committee, according to the 
London Spectator, proposes that a monument be erected 
in Westminster Abbey to George Washington ‘‘in recogni- 
tion of the influence for good exerted on successive genera- 
tions of the British as well as the American people by the 
example of his splendid qualities."" Their second proposal 
is that Sulgrave Manor in Northamptonshire, the ancestral 
home of the Washingtons, be bought and maintained. 
Thirdly, and here we have a suggestion that will reach 
far, and exercise a continuous influence, it is proposed that 
there should be an educational scheme for promoting Anglo- 
American peace by means of lectureships, school readers 
and prizes. All three of these proposals do credit to the 
judgment of the English Committee, and should be 
matched by equally gracious and wise recommendations 
on our own part as to the method of celebrating the anni- 
versary. 

The strained relations now existing between the two 
countries over the interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
rreaty will have been amicably settled, it is to be hoped, 
before the time of the anniversary in 1914. 


Failure of Sunday Night Plays. 
‘T's plan of the Stage Society offNew York to have 


Sunday performances deservedly failed. To get 

around the threat of Police Commissioner Waldo 
to raid the theater if a Sunday night performance was at- 
tempted, the society planned a series of three performances 
to begin one minute after midnight Monday morning. 
Che just after midnight show was a big hit for once, but 
its weekly repetition appealed neither to those on the stage 
nor in the audience. It has now been decided to have the 
performances on week days. 

The purpose of the Stage Society—*‘to secure the pro- 
duction of plays of obvious power and merit which lacked, 
under the conditions prevalent on the stage, any opportun- 
ity for their presentation,” isa highly commendable one. 
It seems strange that a society with such a lofty aim should 
have chosen Sunday night for its fulfillment. The argu- 
ment offered, that this is the time when actors and actresses 
are most free to give their services, is not sufficient reason 
for seeking to break down the sanctity of the Sabbath. 

Now that this movement has been nipped in the bud, 
would it not be well to stop the variety shows that mas- 
querade under the name of ‘Sacred Concerts’’ every Sun- 
day night? One number which might be construed as 
appropriate to the title “sacred concert’”’ cannot redeem 
or give character to the cheap and often nasty hodge-podge 
that makes up the rest of the program. 


Pure Food and Fair Play. 


N a message to Congress, President Taft advocates 
the creation of a court of review on the pure food law 
similar to the Remsen Board but with enlarged func- 

tions. Approving the creation of the Remsen Board by 
Mr. Roosevelt, President Taft holds that the time has come 
to recognize the necessity of a ‘‘tribunal of appeal”’ in pure 
food cases. ‘While we are struggling to suppress an evil 
of great proportions like that of impure food,”’ said the 
President, “‘we must provide the machinery in the law 
itself to prevent its becoming an instrument of oppression, 
and we ought to enable those whose business is threatened 
with annihilation to have some tribunal and some form of 
appeal in which they have a complete day in court.” 

Such a tribunal of appeal is in the interest of justice 
to both public and manufacturer. In pure food questions 
there is place for honest difference of opinion, as is evi- 
denced by the diversity in the laws and standards of vari- 
ous countries, and what is more to the embarrassment of 
our own manufacturers and dealers, wide diversity in 
these laws and standards among our various States: 

Violators of the pure food law may be punished by the 
courts upon prosecution by the Government, but there 
are many questions arising under the law in which the 
opinion of a single official carried into effect might work 
great and-needless injury even to honest manufacturers. 
In such instances a “‘ tribunal of appeal”’ such as President 
Taft suggests would serve a just purpose. 


The Plain Truth. 


Wwe A prominent New Jersey banker was a candi- 
; date for the place of State Treasurer. He was up- 
right, conscientious and unquestionably able, but Governor 
Wilson opposed and defeated him. There was no question 
as to his fitness and capacity, but the Governor objected to 
the selection of a banker as State Treasurer! One would 
imagine that experience would be the first consideration 
in the appointment of a public official. But these are 
Progressive times. Let the people rule! 
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OKE! Somebody in the Treasury Department at 

Washington figured that if the circulating currency in 
the United States were equally divided it would amount 
to a little over $34 for every man, woman and child in the 
country. A newspaper in a humorous comment on this 
statement said that this was the share of the public funds 
to which the people were entitled. In consequence, th¢ 
Treasury Department has been flooded with applications 
from all over the country by men and women who want 
their $34 sent to them by mail or parcel post. The joke 
has gone so far that the Treasury Department has been 
compelled to draw up a circular letter explaining the facts 
to the hungry applicants. Let the people rule! 


7 


;AIRNESS! At last the New York Times has said a good 
word for Dr. Alsberg, the successor of Dr. Wiley as chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry at Washington. The Times 
really is willing to give Alsberg a chance to see what he can 
do. It is particularly pleased because he has appointed 
Dr. Bigelow as a member of the board that passes on al- 
leged violations of the pure food law. It makes this con- 
cession because Dr. Bigelow was Dr. Wiley’s choice for 
Dr. Alsberg’s place. The devotion of the Times to Dr. 
Wiley is unbounded. Its explanation perhaps is not so 
difficult. But what would happen if Dr. Wiley should 
disappear? Perhaps the Times can tell us before it goes 
into mourning. 
oe 


ARD TIMES! A prominent advertiser who spends a 
fortune every year in publicity has established a sig- 
nificant rule. Whenever he notices a slowing up of business, 
he increases his advertising. This is his reason: ‘‘When 
business is booming it is unnecessary to fight for it. It 
comes of itself, but when business is slow I insist on having 
my share of it, and the easiest way to get it is by calling 
attention to the value of my goods. I do not wait for 
hard times. I scent them in the distance and before any- 
body else gets busy, I make my contracts for advertising 
on a big scale and get my orders in before my competitors 
know what I am doing.’’ The logic and common sense 
of the attitude of this gentleman account in large part for 
the remarkable success he has achieved. 
° a} 


YROMOTED! The State of Massachusetts has sent 
some of its ablest men to represent it in Congress. 
From its early days this has been the rule with the Bay 
State. The retirement of W. Murray Crane from the Senate 
is every wheregregarded as a great public loss. It is fortunate 
that an able, experienced and upright man has been chosen 
as his successor. The selection by the Republican caucus 
of Representative John W. Weeks to fill the place of 
Senator Crane assures the selection of a fitting representa- 
tive. Mr. Weeks in Congress was conspicuous not only for 
his fidelity in the performance of his duties, but also for his 
earnest and active leadership in behalf of constructive 
and progressive legislation. We use these words in 
their broadest sense, for Mr. Weeks has never been half- 
hearted or weak-minded in support of the principles of 
his party nor has he ever wandered into the primrose paths 
of dalliance with those who assume to be better than their 
party. 
A 


geet Are we drifting toward a paternal govern- 
ment? Is Washington to run everything, do every- 
thing and smash everything? Our thoughtful friend, Tim- 
othy E. Byrnes, Vice-President of the New Haven Railroad, 
seems to think sd. Recently he told five hundred Boston 
& Maine Railroad conductors that it looks as if the time 
was coming when the Government would run the railroads. 
It now regulates their incomes, Mr. Byrnes said, and the 
next step will be to decide the time-tables and fix the 
wages and hours of labor. In some foreign countries the 
Government runs the railroads and travelers know how 
unsatisfactory this administration is and how far better our 
own system of private ownership continues to be. Yet 
ours is not exactly private ownership for our railroads are 
owned by a large body of stockholders, all of whom are 
partners in the concern and participate in the profits. 
There is such a thing as carrying paternal government too 
far and leading the people to imagine, as Herbert Spencer 
pointed out years ago, that they could depend on the Gov- 
ernment for their support. Such a feeling is bound to 
discourage thrift, independence, ambition and patriotism. 
A 
OCKEFELLER! Fair play for William Rockefeller 
is demanded by a writer in the Boston News Bureau. 
He says that Mr. Rockefeller for eighteen months has been 
suffering from a serious nervous affliction and to have 
taken him to Washington and subjected him to the 
severe strain of a prolonged examination before the Pujo 
Committee probably would have proven fatal. The Com- 
mittee referred to took pains to send its own physician to 
Florida to examine Mr. Rockefeller. His report con- 
firmed the statements of the writer to whom we have 
referred. Despite this fact, the Committee, notwithsta)_ |- 
ing the objection of Senator: Pujo, insisted on having an 
examination of Mr. Rockefeller. The inhumanity of this 
action is obvious. Criminals are treated with greater con- 
sideration, but even’the ordinary decencies of life are 
thrown aside by those who claim to be the representatives 
of the people. The writer to whom we have referred, 
speaks of the manner in which Mr. Rockefeller ‘‘has stood 
loyally for the protection of business interests when tre- 
mendous stakes were in the balance.’’ He adds that this 
commanded the admiration of those who knew the great 
risks which Mr. Rockefeller assumed in some of Wall 
Street’s historic crises. Every friend of Mr. Rockefeller 
and every business associate recognizes him as a man of 
honor utterly unworthy of the opprobrium heaped upon 
him by those who are swayed by unworthy prejudice. 
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How Shall the Republican Party Be Saved? 


By HERBERT S. HADLEY, the retiring Governor of Missouri and principal spokesman for the Roosevelt delegates to 


the National Republican Convention at Chicago. 


Governor Hadley, however, did not support the Roosevelt third ticket 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—This expression by Governor Hadley is of especial importance and interest at this time, when sober second thought has overtaken the 


factions into which the Republican Party was divided during the late presidential campaign. 


mind with Governor Hadley. 


Other prominent men in both wings of the party are of like 
Frank A. Munsey, one of the most zealous supporters of Colonel Roosevelt and of the Progressive Party, advocated 


recently in his daily newspaper, the New York ‘‘Press,’’ a National Conference of Republican and Progressive leaders, to devise some method of reuniting the 
party. This suggestion provoked wide comment, and while many condemned it, many others applauded it. Governor Osborn, of Michigan, one of the seven 
executives who urged Colonel Roosevelt last year to seek nomination itor a third term, recently made an address before the famous Hamilton Club of Chicago 


and recommended substantially the same thing. 


and file of the Progressives and Republicans are already beginning to reaffiliate. 


N the discussions as to the future of the Republican 

party an undue importance has been given to the use 

of terms. There are those who resent vigorously the 
suggestion that the Republican party needs reorganization 
but who freely concede that it needs rejuvenation or re 
habilitation. The matter of importance is that it needs to 
be strengthened in public confidence so that it can secure 
more votes in the next campaign than it secured in the last. 
The fact that over four million voters declined to vote the 
Republican ticket in 1912 who voted it in 1908, and that 
there were fewer votes cast for Roosevelt and Taft in 1912 
than for Taft in 1908 or for Roosevelt in 1904, are facts 
that not only justify, but demand, an earnest considera- 
tion, upon the part of all those who wish to see the Repub- 
lican party continue to endure and succeed, of theconditions 
which produced this result and as to what can be done to 
correct them. 

There is no use trying to blink the fact that the situa- 
tion thus created is a serious one, but it is not as serious 
as some would have us believe. The results of the last 
election show that the Republican party is far stronger 
in votes and public confidence than the vote for the Repub- 
lican electors in the various States would indicate. While 
the Progressive electors received over half a million more 
votes than did the Republican electors, and while the 
Progressive electors received a plurality of the votes in 
six States and the Republican electors in only two, yet 
when we come to consider the number of congressmen, 
governors, legislators and local officers who were elected, 
the result is a very different one. 

For instance, no Progressive candidate for Governor 
received a plurality in any State. Ten States elected 
Republican governors." No legislature was chosen in any 
State which will elect a Progressive candidate to the Uni- 
ted States Senate, while eleven legislatures were selected 
that will choose Republican members of the United States 
Senate. Of the 47 members of the United States Senate 
who are not Democrats, only five or six announce them- 
selves as Progressives. Of the 144 members of Congress 
who are not Democrats, only eight announce themselves 
as Progressives. Thus, while we can all freely concede 
that the disaffection from the Republican party in the last 
campaign was a serious one, yet it does not justify the as- 
sertion that the usefulness and the existence of the Repub- 
lican party are at an end. 


appear to be favorably inclined toward it. 


But it does plainly emphasize the necessity of doing all 
that can be done to correct conditions that may have been 
the cause of this party disaffection. How is this result to 
be ace omplished? Clearly it is not to be ac« omplished by 


any changes in the policies or principles that the party 
stands for for the sake of expediency. It would be neither 





HERBERT SPENCER HADLEY, 


Governor of Missouri. 


right nor advisable to adopt such a course. The policies 
and principles which the party advocates and for which 
it stands should be the policies and principles which the 
majority of the members of the party believe in. 

The future mission and usefulness of the Republican party 
are not to be determined by what President Taft or former 
Speaker Cannon, or Senator Crane think upon the one 
hand, or what Senator Cummins or Senator LaFollette 
may advocate upon the other hand. They are to be de- 
termined by what the majority of the party, through its 


Job Hedges, Republican candidate for Governor of New York last fall, is quoted as saying that the rank 
Colonel Roosevelt opposes the idea of reunion, but many of his followers 


chosen representatives, believe the party should stand for. 

The Progressive members of the Republican party have 
no right to ask or expect that the conservative members 
of the party will change their opinions any more than the 
conservative members of the party have a right to expect 
that the Progressive members will change their opinions. 
But each has a right to insist that the tribunal that decides 
as to what principles and policies the party shall stand for 
must be an encirely fair and representative one. 

The first essential for the existence of a party is that 
those who are chosen to represent party sentiment and 
decide as to party action in conventions should be truly 
representative of the will of the majority. It is generally 
conceded that this condition does not exist at the present 
time, and the fact that it does not exist is the cause, toa 
large extent, of the controversy that arose in the Chicago 
Convention. 

The present basis of representation brings the result 
that from one-fourth to one-third of the delegates to the 
Republican National Convention come from districts in 
which, for all practical purposes, the Republican party has 
no actual existence. The result is that these delegates, 
in a great majority of cases, represent political or official 
authority, and not Republican voters or Republican 
opinion. This creates an opportunity, and oftentimes an 
incentive, to defeat the will of the majority. 

The attitude of the Republican party toward direct 
primary laws in the various States for the election of dele- 
gates to the national conventions is also a question of 
importance. The right of the people to enact primary 
election laws for the selection of delegates to national 
conventions is conceded, and the validity and binding 
force of these laws must be recognized by Republican na- 
tional conventions. While extreme illustrations might be 
suggested of laws which would provide fora different repre 
sentation than that provided for by the call of the Na 
tional Committee, such a situation is so unlikely to arise 
that it need not be considered in the discussion of the 
general proposition. 

It is in my opinion entirely clear that many of 
those who have left the Republican party cannot be 
expected to return to it, and all of those who have 
stayed by the Republican party cannot be depended 
upon to remain in it unless the methods by which its 
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The Abuse of the Congressional Frank 


How Some Congressmen Wrongfully Utilize Their Free Mail Privileges and Unlawfully Use the 


By ROBERT D. HEINL, Washington Correspondent for 
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“BAG AND BAGGAGE” BY MAIL. 


Many a Congressman sends back and forth by mail, free 

of charge, much personal property, such as typewriters, 

bulky campaign documents and a variety of articles. A 

number of these things, it is asserted, are franked with- 
out warrant of law. 


OSTMASTER GENERAL HITCHCOCK is devot- 
ing a large part of his remaining months in office 
to a final fight on the shameful abuse of the congres- 

sional mailing frank. Mr. Hitchcock is not so much dis- 
tressed, over the $20,000,000 loss, which is what the free 
mail privilege is said to cost the people of the United States, 
as he is on account of the injustice of it all. It might be 
explained that in addition to the mass of stuff which con- 
gressmen usually send out there was an alarming misuse 
of the congressional frank during the last election primaries. 
It was something the like of which the country has never 
seen before. 

Tons of nomination literature were dumped into the 
mails and for the time being the postal service was fairly 
swamped. It cost the government close to four million 
dollars to handle the additional business. The influx was 
unexpected and extraordinary. A senator or a representa- 
tive would read almost any old thing into the Congressional 
Record for campaign purposes and that gave him the right 


Postal Service to Re-elect Themselves 





THE FREE-MAIL CORPS AT WORK. 


Corner in the Government Printing Office, where publi- 
cations which are mailed free are being packed for — 
ment. Last year the free privileges, availed of for the 
most rt by Congressmen, cost every man, woman and 
child in the country six and three-tenths cents. 


to have it circulated through the United States mails free 
of postage. It was not fair to the business men who were 
paying for the privilege of using the mails that the service 
should be clogged with this great quantity of political 
matter. 

It is said that Mr. Hitchcock has declared that something 
must be done to curb the misuse of our vast mail facilities. 
The politician séems to be just awakening to the opportuni- 
ties which the congressmen’s frank affords and it would 
appear that any effort the Postmaster General might be 
making to stop the abuse should be encouraged. I am 
quite certain that the general public does not realize the 
gravity of the situation. Therefore it might be reminded 
that senators and representatives, along with certain other 
government officials, are allowed the free use of the mails 
on official and departmental business. Besides sending ordi- 
nary correspondence this privilege includes: mailing, 
without cost to the sender the Congressional Record, or 
any part of it, or speeches or reports contained in it; 


“*Leslie’s Weekly” 








PHOTOS HARRIS & EWING 
A DEAD WEIGHT ON THE POSTAL SERVICE. 


Tons of matter, including numerous kinds of agricul- 

tural documents, leaving the Government Printing 

Office to be mailed free to all parts of the country by 

Congressmen. Every day Congressmen ‘‘frank out”’ 
twenty tons of Government publications. 


public documents printed by order of Congress; seeds re- 
ceived for distribution from the Department of Agricul- 
ture; and public documents sent by the secretary of the 
Senate and the clerk of the House of Representatives. 

It is a fact that every day while Congress is in session 
there is franked out of Washington by congressmen twenty 
tons of government publications. Last year the free mail 
privilege, of which that sent out by congressmen is the 
bulk, cost every man, woman, and child in this country 
6.3 cents. Congressmen sent out a large part of the 310,- 
437,878 pieces of legislative and official free mail which 
were handled during the past twelve months. It comprised 
four per cent. of the domestic mails of the United States. 
The actual cost to the postal service for handling it was 
$5,947,148. The postage chargeable at the first class rate 
was close to $20,000,000. In addition to that there were 
4,123,269 free official registrations, on which if the regular 
registered mail fee had been charged, there would have 


(Continued on page 123.) 
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HARRIS & EWING 


COL. H. F. HODGES, 


Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., who 
designed the locks and gates of the 
Panama Canal. He showed remark- 
able grasp of the requirements and 
of the details. Col. Goethals, Engi- 
neer-in-chief of the canal, says that 
‘“*‘But for Col. Hodges there would 
have been no canal.’’ Other promi- 
nent engineers have spoken in praise 
of Col. Hodges’s ability and efficiency. 
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TWO SUCCESSFUL HUNTERS. 


Rex Beach, the well known author, and Fred A. Stone, the popular comedian, with a big bag of game 


after a delightful day with the gun at Great South Bay, Long Island. 














JOUNS' BTUDIC 
MRS. E. W. CALLEN, 


Assistant editor of the Pitts- 
burg ‘‘Kansan,”’ of Pittsburg, 
Kan., and Chairman of the 
Crawford County Suffragist 
Association ,who headed a curi- 
ous demonstration in honor of 
the Woman Suffrage victory in 
Kansas. She and 200 other 


A MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 


Gen. Cipriano Castro, former President 
of Venezuela, who arrived in New York 
recently and was detained on Ellis 
Island as an undesirable immigrant. 
U. S. Judge Holt dismissed a writ of 
habeas corpus, and a board of inquiry 
recommended Castro's deportation, 
alleging he had admitted the commis- 
sion of a crime in connection with the 
killing of Gen. Paredes, of Venezuela. 





FIRST WOMAN JURY IN KANSAS. 


They served in the trial at Wamego of a chicken stealing case in which 

two women were parties. The novel sight of women as jurors drew 

a large crowd. The jury paid close attention to the evidence and 
decided in favor of the defendant. 


. 


women gathered around a bon- 
fire, hurled their old bonnets 
into it and marched around 
mid cheers and songs. Among 
the bonnet burners was Mrs. 
W. H. Irwin, 71 years old, who 
knew Abraham Lincoln, and 
campaigned for him in 1861. 


FOUR GENERATIONS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS. 


Mrs. Anna B. Jeffrey (at the right), of South Orange, N. J., Treasurer 

of the New Jersey Suffrage Association, and her mother and daughter 

and grandchild. The latter will be prongs up as a believer in political 
equality. 











JANVIER 


BRIG.-GEN. C. D. GAITHER, 











ARTHUR BURRAGE FARWELL, 


The popular head of the Maryland 
National Guard and one of the 
best rifle shots in the United 
States. Gen. Gaither has recent- 
ly been placed in command of the 
Maryland National Guard. He 
took the American Rifle Team to 
Buenos Ayres for the big inter- 
national meet there last summer. 





WHEN A CHURCH RL 
Men, women and girls of the Cleves Methodist Church, Cincinnati, turned out and worked with pick and shovel 





SHORT OF FUNDS. 


President of the Chicago Law and 
Order League, who has recently 
received the support of eight 
governors in a crusade against 
gambling, which promises to 
become nation wide. Each gov- 
ernor has agreed to launch and 
carry on the fight in his State 
against all kinds of games of 


when they wanted to open upa branch Y.M.C.A. They are seen working in the basement of their own church. 


The Rev. E. R. Waring, minister of the church, is just throwing a shovelful of dirt into the wheelbarrow. chance. 


His team wona number of matches 
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Secrets of the Successful Inventor 


NVENTION to some extent resembles mining Thou- 
sands of miners plod wearily through the mountains 
and valleys searching for precious metals or outcrop 
pings of ore One among thousands strikes the Big Bo 
nanza About 800 patents are issued every week by the 
United States Patent Office Only one in many years is 


for something startlingly new and meaning millions of 
dollars to the inventor or the people who may gain control 
of it. Only about one inventor in every hundred secures 
1 monetary return which will equal the cost of the inven- 
tion and patent. Of the forty or fifty thousand patents 
issued every year there are few which are of such impor 
1 attention, and only at 


tance as to attract wide-sprea 
long intervals is there an invention which revolutionizes 
conditions, such as the telegraph, telephone, the phono- 
graph, typesetting machines, wireless telegraphy, aerial 
navigation, and moving pictures. 

While most of the important inventions of the world 
have been for the improvement of business and commerce 
moving pictures have been utilized almost solely for 
amusement. And what a world of entertainment has 
been furnished by the ‘‘ movies!’’ They are found in every 
part of the civilized earth and even in barbarous and sav- 
age regions. They are in every city, town and village. 
They are on every war ship and in many private homes. 
In this day the person who has not seen a moving picture 
show is as rare as one who never rode on a railroad or a 
trolley. And yet little is known of the inventors, of the 
men who made this form of amusement possible. 

C. Francis Jenkins, of Washington, D. C., is the in- 
ventor of one of the very important features of the moving 
picture apparatus. He has made invention his profession 
for many years and has been granted more than four 
hundred patents, many of which have been used, others 
have been “‘buried,’’ that is, they have been purchased 
and held without being used, a method adopted often to 
prevent competing and improved machinery being placed 
on the market with established articles. Of course, many 
of the patents issued to Mr. Jenkins have been found im- 
practical, the fate of many inventions. 

Young, active, resourceful, of the cheeriest disposition 
imaginable, Mr. Jenkins is altogether unlike the popular 


conception of an inventor. He has red hair and a nose 


By ARTHUR WALLACE DUNN 


that turns up. His hands do not in the least resembk 
those of the ideal thinker, it 


large, and more suggestive of the moving than of the 


that they are muscular and 


creation of things Chere is not the faintest trace of the 
He is a man of the world, 


recluse or dreamer about him 
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C C. FRANCIS JENKINS. ; 
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with a love for the open, and he possesses, to an extraor- 








dinary degree, the business sense which is so noticeably 
lacking in the average inventor. 

“T think I will invent something worth while,’’ quoth 
Mr. Jenkins, after a hard day’s work over some minor in- 
vention. And straightway his genius produced one of the 
marvelous inventions of the age, one which daily enter- 
tains millions of people all over the globe—the moving 
picture. In recognition of this achievement he was 
awarded by the Franklin Institute of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, one of the oldest societies of America, the Elliott 
Cresson gold medal for his ‘‘Phantoscope,” a ‘‘ perfected 
apparatus for projecting upon a screen a series of photo- 
graphs of moving objects taken in such rapid succession 
that when reproduced upon the screen the scenes and 
movements appear realistic.” 


It is upon this invention that the fame of Jenkins prin- 
cipally rests, although his fertile mind has developed many 
another of as great usefulness, though less spectacular 

I asked Mr. Jenkins to tell me something of his unique 
profession, and how he came to select it 

¥: Chere 1s little more to inve nting than concentration 
and hard work, and perhaps a knack for seeing the short 
est way to a given end,”’ said he “It may be that this 
knack is a natural gift, bettered by exercising it. \t 
any rate, | was born on a farm where any natural 
aptitude for doing things has its greatest opportunities 
Because of my love for machinery and the aptitude | 
early exhibited for managing it, it fell to my lot, while yet 
a lad, to keep the farm machinery in running condition; 
the mowers, self-binders, feed-cutters, wind-mills, engines, 
threshers, etc. Sometimes these re pairs required the 
making of a new piece, which was then painted red, 
usually. 

‘*A country boy has little time to himself in fair weather, 
but rainy days were the fortunate ones for me, for, if the 
woodpile was ample for immediate needs, I might work in 
the loft of the ‘tool house’ where I always had under con- 
struction some sort of contraption, sometimes useful, 
more often not, judged from an elder’s viewpoint. I 
remember a peculiar notched stick | fashioned to build 
slat-and-wire fencing, a device the neighbors adopted 
and spoke of always as ‘Charley’s fence machine.’ There 
was a satisfaction in having it found useful, but it brought 
in little capital to deve lop other schemes. 

“And the lifting jack. 
suggesting financial returns. So my brother invested a 


That was another reality, one 


part of his savings in some bolts and I made up two jacks, 
painting one of them with what was left of the red paint. 
We were to divide profits, and next day drove seven miles 
to the city to sell the jacks, meanwhile, in anticipation, 
enjoying the things we would buy with the money. 

“We went to a coal dealer we knew and he bought the 
red one. The other we offered at another place. But 
though stronger and better, and we asked a lower price, 
we couldn’t sell it. We hadn’t learned the vital fact that 
when it’s a question between worth and beauty, beauty 
always wins. 


(Continued on page 126.) 


How Patents Have Reduced the Cost of Living 


Recent Brilliant Inventions and Discoveries: How Changes in the Patent System Would Affect Them 


By 





EDITOR’S NOTE: 


DR. LEO HENDRIK BAEKELAND 


Dr. Leo Hendrik Baekeland, who contributes this article, is the President of the American Institute of Chemical Engineers. Dr. Baekeland 


was born in Belgium, and after being laureate of the four Belgian Universities and doing research work in electro-chemistry in German laboratories, became 


Professor of Chemistry in the University of Ghent. 


Dr. Baekeland came to America in 1889 and became the pioneer inventor and manufacturer of photograph 


papers, Velox paper, etc. Since 1889 he has been a professional inventor, engaged in research chemical work. He was awarded the Nicholas Medal by the 


American Chemical Society in 1909, and the Scott Medal by the Franklin Institute in 1910. 


He was United States delegate to the International Congress of 


Chemistry in 1909 and president of one of the sections of this Congress in 1912. Today, in his particular field of chemistry, Dr. Baekeland is pre-eminently the 


“T O man was more imbued with 
the benefits of the patent 
system than Abraham Lin- 


coln, when in 1860, in his speech 
at Springfield, Illinois, he said: ‘In 
the world’s history, certain inven- 
tions and discoveries occurred of 
peculiar value, on account of their 
great efficiency in facilitating all 
other inventions and discoveries. 





of printing, the discovery of Amer- 
ica, and the introduction of patent 
laws. . . . The patent system. .. . 
added the fuel of interest to the fire 
of genius, in the discovery and pro- 
duction of new and useful things.” 
The Oldfield Bill, now pending in 
Congress, puts so many restrictions 
on the sale of a patent article, or 
on a patent license, that it may 
become a positive disadvantage to 
transact business by means of pat- 
ents. It threatens a business based 
on patented processes or patented articles, with penalties 
which’unpatented articles thus far are not subjected to. It 
takes the proposed patent law as a pretext for saddling a 
patented article with restrictions which have not heretofore 
been formulated for non-patented goods. 

If the Oldfield Bill, now before Congress, becomes an 
effective law, it will be the saddest blow ever given to our 
patent system. It will do comparatively little harm to 
large business interests, because, for them, there are many 
ways of circumventing its provisions; on the other hand, it 
will cause great discouragement to smaller enterprises 
which, until now, have held the hope of matching inventive 
genius and initiative against the money power of big 
organizations. Make a large corporation respect the 
patents of a small concern, or of an individual, and you 
reduce at once any advantage of size or money power, and 
at the same time, you encourage the most beneficial form 
of competition, competition based on improvements. But 
to introduce curtailing restrictions for the licensing or 
selling of patented articles or patented processes to which 
non-patented articles are not subjected, means simply 
obliterating the value of patents while needlessly increasing 
still further the opportunities of endless and ruinous litiga- 
tion and chicanery. 

In numerous instances, a patentee or an assignee pos- 


em 
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leading inventor and research chemist of the day. 


sesses a series of so-called alternative patents which can 
be used to bring about identical or similar technical results 
by modified means. Among such alternate patents, the 
best or the most suitable is used, absolutely irrespective 
of any other reason or intention to suppress their use. 
Yet without the exclusive possession of every one of these 
patents, the invention would not sufficiently protect 
against competitors, and the field would be so much re- 
duced as not to make it worth while to put one’s best ener- 
gies to the development of the invention. 

In most cases, it would become a material impossibility 
for a small concern to maintain the exclusive ownership 
of its patents, if it had to go to the enormous expense of 
working simultaneously all its ‘‘alternate’’ patents; by 
omitting this expensive technicality, it would, if the Old- 
field Bill were passed, be exposed to the risk of being com- 
pelled by its competitors to grant a compulsory license; 
this would practically annihilate the advantage of exclu- 
sive ownership as expressed by the Constitution. There 
again large concerns would be at an overwhelming advan- 
tage, because they can, at an expense relatively small for 
them, equip the necessary appliances for remaining 
within the technical! provisions of the law. In the mean- 
time, they could easily harass their financially weaker 
competitors in exacting from them compulsory licenses 
which would break up the only prospects of successful 
competition which the small concern might have pos- 
sessed, until then, in its patents. 

The average man, even the average legislator, has a 
rather one-sided conception of patents or inventions. 
Most people’s idea of a patent does not go far beyond 
some simple mechanical device, like a patented mole-trap, 
a safety razor, an alarm clock, or other similar invention, 
more or less easy to understand after the apparently simple 
mechanical principles have once been explained. Then 
everything seems so simple and easy to them, that their 
limited imagination cannot conceive how even these ap- 
parently simple devices have frequently cost incredible 
efforts and immense amounts of money before their advan- 
tages become available to the public. This attitude of 
mind develops naturally, the belief that a patentee has a 
“soft snap,’’ the result of a luck idea, in about the same 
way as a lucky prospector strikes a rich gold mine, or a 
lucky ticket draws the grand prize in a lottery. 

It is not so obvious to them how processes for fixing the 
nitrogen of the air, or extracting soluble potassium salts 
from the rocks, enable us to make food supplies independ- 
ent from the restricted potash mines in Germany or the 
nitrate deposits in Chili. Such inventions are no more nor 


less than means for preventing possible starvation of our 
race, so they realize that the development of the auto- 
mobile, with all what it directly and indirectly implies, was 
entirely dependent on Goodyear’s vulcanizing process of 
rubber? Shall we remind them of the fact that without 
the invention of explosives, like dynamite, gigantic engin- 
eering enterprises, the Panama Canal, blasting of rock for 
the excavation of our cities, mining for ores, tunneling and 
grading of railroads, would be impossible? 

How could we expect even the most perfected modern 
printing presses to distribute to every citizen, rich or poor, 
young or old, that knowledge and culture which means bet- 
ter citizenship, better opportunities for happiness and 
development of our race, if it were not for the inexpensive 
and abundant supply of paper furnished by the cellulose 
processes. The Greeks, the Romans, and even the Middle 
Ages had their sages, their poets, yet those were the times 
of slavery and oppression, because knowledge was only in 
the reach of such a limited number that it was possible for 
tyrants to throttle its diffusion by sending the few ad- 
vanced thinkers to the gallows or burning them alive. For 
the same reason, scarcity of books, the destruction of the 
library of Alexandria, was a calamity for the intellectual 
development of mankind. Our abundant supply of cellu- 
lose makes a repetition of such conditions an utter im- 
possibility. 

Then, again, where would we find our supplies of steel, 
the main raw material for modern engineering, if the 
Bessemers, the Thomas-Gilchrists and others had not 
invented their processes? How about the marvelous 
synthesis of products derived from coal tar, which have 
literally created the most astounding series of new sub- 
stances which have revolutionized therapeutics, surgery, 
hygiene, and are finding daily new applications in the 
most varied arts and in general technology? 

At a time when all countries are confronted with that 
critical question of the increased cost of living, it may 
be interesting to point out that just those industries 
where invention and patents have played the smallest 
role, are also those where the increase of price is most 
burdensome, while those commodities where patented in- 
ventions have had the fullest influence have, on the 
contrary, decreased in price, and in some instances, to an 
astonishing degree. For instance, the price of sulphuric 
acid is about fifteen time less than it was in 1807, and 
about one-half of that of 1870. The price of soda ash is 
about one-sixth of what it was in 1823, and about one- 
half of the price of 1860. Nitric acid sells for less than 


Continued on page 130.) 
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Novel Plan to Help Workers 


How Employes of the American Bridge Company, Ambridge, Pa., Solve the 











By EDWARD M. THIERRY 





High Cost of Living Problem by Mixing Intensified Farming with Industry 













REV. JOHN 
SIRNY, 
An efficient 
missionary 
worker among 
the employes 
of the Amer- 
ican Bridge 
Company, at 
Ambridge, Pa. 








MRS. JOHN 
SIRNY, 
Who is her hus- 
band’s helper 
in welfare work 
among the 
American 
Bridge Com- 
pany’s em- 
ployes. 





A GREAT INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE WHICH TAKES GOOD CARE OF 


Panoramic view of the American Bridge Works, at Ambridge, Pa. 
the town is at the foot of the hill in the background. 


The Ohio River is in the foreground. 


provisions it makes for their benefit. 








RAISING THEIR OWN FOOD. 


Men and women cultivating newly plowed 
soil in the truck gardens provided by the com- 
ae for the employes of the American Bridge 

forks. The workmen during their leisure mo- 
ments,and their wives and children at other 
times, labor zealously in their gardens and raise 
large quantities of vegetables, thus, in their 

case, reducing the cost of living. 


AKE a river steamboat down the 
muddy Ohio on a summer day for 





a sight that will suggest the coun- 
tries of Southern Europe. Just when you 
imagine you have left the mills and fur- 
naces of Pittsburgh behind, you come upon 
a little colony of farmers clustered on the 
river bank—men, women and children of 





every conceivable nationality tilling the soil. 
It is Ambridge, Pa. The town has been 
misnamed; it should have been ‘‘Cosmo- 
pole.” It is another of the throbbing in- 
dustrial towns skirting the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, and until I visited it I believed there was no such 
thing as a combination of industry and agriculture. 

There are located the principal works of the American 
Bridge Company. They build the world’s bridges there 
and in spare hours they teach the world new ideas on in- 
tensified farming. There are almost 3,000 bridge workers; 
men from almost every country under the sun, and a 
worthy percentage of them make sixty acres of land along 
the river bank perform feats of production that would sur- 
prise the scientific farmer. 

The interesting part of these novel truck gardens is the 
fact that they form a new and unique idea in industrial wel- 
fare work. As a member of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, the American Bridge Company does its full share 
of welfare work along the established lines, already well 
known to the readers of LEsLIE’s. The truck gardens are 
something of their own, conceived by the manager of the 
Ambridge works, F. T. Cadmus, and carried on for the 
benefit of employes of every nationality on land owned by 
the company. Approximately 240 different families—for 
the most part the families of men in the laboring class, who 
earn $2.50 a day or less—profit from the gardens. 

The tillers raise everything at practically no expense 
whatever except the time they put in caring for the gar- 
dens. Accompanying is a photograph showing some of the 
employes, their wives and children, and the produce they 
gathered one day last summer for a Sunday dinner. The 
races represented in this group are American, Irish, Negro, 
German, Polish, Slavish and Hungarian, and in addition 
to these the men who are interested in the gardens include 
Lithuanians, Horvats and Bohemians. Other races repre- 
sented in the plant are Russians, Greeks, Croatians, Turks, 
and in two distinct instances even a North American 
Indian and an East Indian. 

The baskets in front of the group in the photograph con- 
tain vegetables of every variety—sweet corn, celery, beets, 
turnips, cabbage, lettuce, kale, sweet potatoes, white pota- 
toes, tomatoes, radishes, squash, pumpkins, egg plants, 
string beans, lima beans, pop corn, kohlrabi, artichoke, 
carrots, parsnips, endive, cucumbers, melons, cantaloupes 
and several varieties grown by the Slavs and Germans 
with which Americans are not familiar. 


WHERE EVERYBODY MAY OWN A HOME. 
A row of comfortable and attractive houses built for and sold to workmen on 


easy payments by the American Bridge Company, at Ambridge, Pa. 
buildings are found many up-to-date conveniences and refinements. 


Any evening and every Saturday afternoon entire fami- 
lies may be seen weeding, watering and otherwise cultivat- 
ing their gardens, and it is a common sight to see from one 
hundred to two hundred people in the gardens on these 
During the day the wives and children of 
many of the employes spend a portion of their time looking 
after their plots, and a great deal of the garden truck pro- 
duced is sold by the people throughout the town. They 
supply their own tables with an abundance of food that it 
might otherwise be impossible to get. And they lay in 
great stores of food for the winter, besides being able to 
send the children out with the convert 
into cash, 

The amount of green goods taken from the company’s 
sixty-acre tract each year is remarkable. Many of the 
employes were farmers or gardeners in their home coun- 
tries, particularly the Slavic and Russian people. Prizes 
are awarded each year by the company for the best kept 
gardens, the best succession of crops and the largest vege- 
tables of various kinds. While these prizes have been well 
distributed among the different nationalities, in the end 
it is a fact that the Slavic people, by practicing intensified 
farming, gather the most in bulk compared with the others. 
A committee composed of two employes and the editor of 
the town paper acts as judge of the prize awards at the end 
of each season. 

This committee also directs the plotting of the ground 
and maintains general supervision over the gardens. The 
company’s practice is to plot the ground carefully, prepare 
a map, stake out each plot and number it for identification. 
Each garden then is registered in the name of the applicant. 
The ground is broken in the spring by plowing, the men 
pooling together and the cost of this work distributed, the 
net amount chargeable to each plotholder during the past 
season being eighty cents. 

Thus the American Bridge Company has found a new 
way to solve the problem of mixed nationalities in an 
industrial community. Those interested in the question 
of the increased cost of living can appreciate readily the 
importance and significance of the work. The company’s 
aim is to encourage the wage earner to appreciate the 
advantage of working a small plot of such size as can be 


occasions. 


surplus to 


ITS EMPLOYES. 
b The office building is in the rear center, and 
This great concern is noted for the interest it takes in the well-being of its workmen and the 






SUCCESSFUL TILLERS OF THE SOIL. 


A group of the American Bridge Company's 
workmen, their wives and children with baskets 
of fine vegetables gathered in their truck gardens 
for a Sunday dinner. These toilers for daily 
wages are able to supply their tables with 
fresher and more delicious products of the soil 
than are many well-to-do people who live in 
the large cities. 


taken care of properly during the time 
available outside of working hours. 

Previous to the real beginning of the 
truck garden idea an experiment was made 
by the manager of the Ambridge plant. His 
original purpose was to raise potatoes and 
sell them for thirty cents a bushel, barely 
enough to cover cost of production. His 
idea was to furnish families of many of the 
laborers with this article of food at a price 
well below what they would have to pay 
otherwise. A flood spoiled the plan to an 
extent, although he carried out his purpose 
and sold the potatoes for thirty cents a bushel, and suf- 
fered a loss of two hundred dollars. The price of potatoes 
that year was two dollars a bushel. 

Then the systematized garden idea was born. In the 
spring of 1906 the company had thirty applicants for plots. 
A tract was given over to the project and in 1907, the first 
year the real importance of the work was really appreci- 
ated, about sixty plots were allotted to the men. From 
that time the applicants have been increasing and the com- 
pany has been unable to meet the demand. Sixty acres 
are taken up now, all located east of the plant and between 
it and the river. Every square foot of available land is 
utilized and it is now proposed, through co-operation with 
owners of idle property within the borough of Ambridge, 
to launch a movement for the establishment of town lots 
for garden purposes probably equaling in number those on 
the company’s property. 

The plan of allotment of gardens naturally favors those 
who participated in the beginning. Some families have 
taken better care of their ground than others and properly 
are entitled to the benefits of their own labor in the matter 
of cultivation from year to year. Each year the original 
plotholder has an opportunity to claim his tract; when 
there are vacancies, others draw them in order of applica- 
tion. It is unnecessary to say there is a big waitirng list. 
In 1911 the area under cultivation was forty acres, and the 
company found it necessary to consider some means by 
which the men could secure good plants for early planting 
at reasonable cost. The company finally installed suffi- 
cient hot-beds to start the plants, such as cabbage, toma- 
toes, etc. That year there were one hundred hot-bed sash, 
which were taken care of by two employes paid a little 
extra for the additional time required. The plants were 
allotted to the workmen without any charge and in such 
numbers as they desired. Six thousand five hundred 
tomato plants alone were distributed in this way, which in 
itself saved the employes close to one hundred and fifty 





In these 


dollars. 

The educational feature is another large part of the 
welfare work carried on by the American Bridge Company 
in Ambridge. The big percentage of foreigners among the 


(Continued on page 125.) 
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ED A. GOEWEY 
(“The Old Fan."’) 


ELLO, George,”’ said the Old Fan, as he dropped a 

coin on the cigar counter. ‘“‘ Better give me two 
or three smokers to-night. It’s rather nipping 
outside and I guess I'll stick close to the radiator and 
make this a long indoor session.” 

Handing over the Havana rolls of inspiration the clerk 
remarked: “I understand the sporting records for 1912 
are out. Suppose the old U. S. A. finished pretty well 
on top of the heap, didn’t it?”’ 

“Your guessis perfectly correct, son,”’ responded the sport. 
“‘Not only did representatives of this country doexceedingly 
well in all branches of athletics, but they won more honors 
than ever before in the history of sport in this country. 

“Probably the greatest interest was in connection with 
the Olympic games in Stockholm, in which Uncle Sam’s 
nifty youngsters once again set the pace 
for the athletes of the world in the track 
and field events by winning sixteen firsts 
out of a total of thirty-one events. In 
many of these contests world’s records 
were established by the United States rep- 
resentatives. Two of the greatest honors 
competed for in this country went to the 
State of Massachusetts. First, the Boston 
Red Sox, the American league’s premier 
club, won the baseball championship of 
the world by defeating the New York 
Giants, the National’s pride, after the most 
bitterly fought and ‘most exciting series 
of games in the history of the sport. 
Second, the Harvard Eleven won the grid- 
iron’s crown of glory by defeating both 
Yale and Princeton most decisively, not to 
mention other very strong minor outfits. 

“In college rowing Cornell defeated the 
other eights that tried conclusions over 
the Poughkeepsie course, and once again 
proved the efficiency of Charles Courtney’s coaching. 
Maurice E. McLaughlin, of California, became the new 
lawn tennis champion, taking over the title held by 
William A. Larned since 1907. Mary Browne won the 
woman’s singles. The Meadow Brook team won the 
senior polo title at Narragansett Pier and the Cooperstown 
representatives were the victors in the series for the junior 
and open championships. Jerome Travers became our 
golf champion after defeating Norman Hunter the British 
title holder and others, and Margaret Curtis won the chief 
honors for women. Jay Gould, after strenuous competi- 
tion, retained the court tennis title and Reginald Fincke 











The trading season resembles a football game 
in most respects. 


won the racquets’ championship. The Crescent Athletic 
club won the Amateur league hockey championship, and 
Princeton showed the best college team. C. K. G. Bil- 
lings’ Uhlan was the world’s champion trotter with a 
record of 1:58% and Baden, another trotting wonder, 
captured eleven victories that netted his owner $36,500, 
the largest amount of money ever won by a horse on the 
Grand Circuit in a single season. 

“In the swimming world, the one mile open still salt 
water race, 21 turns, was won by L. B. Goodwin, of the 
N. Y. A. C., at the Steeplechase Park Natatorium, Coney 
Island, on September 10 in 25 minutes 36 1-5 seconds. 
In the automobiling world the chiefest interest centered on 
Teddy Tetzlaff (Fiat) who made 78.7 miles an hour, the 
world’s record for road racing, at Santa Monica, on May 
4, in the 303-mile race; on the 78.72 miles an hour world’s 
speedway racing record, made by Joe Dawson and Don 
Herr, alternate drivers (National) on Decoration Day in 
the 500-mile race at Indianapolis; the one-mile circular 
track record of .00.38 3-5 made by Louis Disbrow at San 
Diego on March 31 and the Vanderbilt cup, won by Ralph 
De Palma (Mercedes) at Milwaukee, October 2. 

“But, now that we have run over sports in general, let 
us get back to baseball in particular, the one game that 
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The Old Fan 


Says: 


‘*Our boys outdid themselves in all branches 


of athletics last year’’ 


By ED A. GOEWEY 


[Illustrated by “ZIM” 


all of us understand, love and appreciate. Probably 
the most important event of the early winter months 
was the re-election of Tom Lynch to the presidency of 
the National league. The gentleman has been criti- 
cised early and often since he assumed command of 
the parent body for many things, but chiefly because 
of his appointing as umpires some men, who, as far 
as most of the fans could determine, were blinder ° 
than any regulation bats. These incompetent indi- 
cator holders caused several of the managers to de- 
termine to remove Mr. Lynch's scalp and hang it 
up some place to dry; but just as they were prepar- 
ing to sharpen their knives for the operation, up popped 
Fogel and his charges that, it was held, reflected upon 
the honesty of the game. Mr. Fogel did not, appar- 
ently, like the National’s president, 
but he never did him a better turn 
than to start the rumpus that has prob- 
ably removed the Philadelphian from 
professional baseball for some time to 
come. Backbone in the National league 
has often beenconspicuousbyits absence 
and few expected the executive to do any- 
thing but bluster. However, he surprised 
‘em all. Rising in wrath upon his hind legs 
he, figuratively speaking, grasped the Fogel 
gentleman by the neck, and threw him out 
of the body it was claimed he had insulted. 
This nervy performance so impressed the 
club owners, that they backed him to a 
man and again sat him on his throne for 
another twelve months. 

“‘According to all current rumors, the 
former president of the Philadelphia club 


Tinker will find considerable will be seen around the baseball highways 
house cleaning to do. 


no more. However, it is generally under- 
stood, that at least one, 4nd perhaps two 
other managers are largely responsible for Fogel’s alleged 
“breaks,’’ and if this is the case, they, also, should be 
kicked outside of the baseball breastworks. One of those 
suspected of being a disturber is perhaps upset by the 
continuous wretched showing of his club, while the other 
is seldom referred to, even by fans in his own town, with- 
out the addition of certain expletives that indicate that 
he is about as popular with some of his neighbors as the 
itch or the bubonic plague. 

“And, George, don’t overlook the fact that the backers 
of the Cubs and the Quakers were the ones who have 
often been accused of trying to foist a kind of syndicate 
baseba!! upon the fans, and you will not be surprised at 
the results in the Philadelphia management or that both 
teams are in a very sad condition. With new blood at 
the head of the Phillies, they may again cut a-real figure 
in the big sport and even, if let alone, may bring the Windy 
City outfit back to its old time world-beating form. I 
sincerely trust this happens before the erection of the 
Cubs’ new park, which, though often promised, seems no 
nearer than the end of the rainbow. 

“I suppose you have noticed that our old friend, Dave 
Fultz, president of the Baseball Players’ Fraternity, has 
written an open letter to the National commission asking 
that an effort be made by the major league owners to 
suppress rowdyism in their stands. The letter, and in 
fact the organization of the Fraternity, are the outcome of 
last season’s strike by the Tigers, when Ty Cobb was 
indefinitely suspended by President Ban Johnson of the 
American league for attacking a spectator, who he 
claimed had grossly insulted him, at the Highlanders’ park. 
The letter suggests that suitable signs be posted in all 
baseball parks warning the public not to address abusive 
language to the players. It also requests better policing 
of the parks by officers who shall act under instructions 
from the umpiresand asksthat the latter be given increased 
authority and made re- 
sponsible, as far as prac- 
tical, for the order main- 
tained on major league 
grounds. These are 
mighty good suggestions 
and the real fans, who 
respect the game, trust 
that the commission will 
act favorably upon them. 

“In every ball park in 
the country you will al- 
ways find a few small, 
cheap, vulgar persons 
who will let their preju- 
dices and feelings get the 
better of what little judg- 
ment they may possess. 
These are the ones who 
villify the players and 
openly insult them dur- 
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EUGENE ZIMMERMAN, 
The noted cartoonist (‘‘Zim.,’’) 


NOW, SON, YOU ARE 
| GOING ToHAVE A | 
GOOD MANAGER 
NEXT SEASON | 
}SO GET UP AND 
| Do SometHing. §5 






Action wanted. 


ing games. When any such are found they should be 
placed under arrest and then exhibited to every gate- 
keeper, that they may forever after be barred from ad- 
mission to the ball park in which they committed a 
nuisance. Baseball to-day is a sport for gentlemen and 
ladies and it is absolutely essential that nothing that will 
offend them shall be tolerated. 

‘April 10 has been agreed upon by the officials of the 
two major leagues for opening the coming baseball season. 
The date falls on Thursday and will make it possible to 
wind up the 1913 race on October 4 in the East and one 
day later in the West. This is a day earlier than the 
opening and closing dates of the 1912 season and will 
permit inaugurating the 
world’s championship 
series on October 7. 
The major league sched- 
ules alternate each year 
by agreement. The West- 
ern clubs in the National 
will make their first in- 
vasion of the East in 
May, while at the same 
time the American's 
Western teams will be at 
home. The Johnson 
league’s Western clubs 
will transfer their opera- 
tions to the East in 
June. This season the 
Eastern clubs in the 
National finish in the 
West, while the Western 
Americans will wind up 
on the road.” 

“Is it true,” asked 
the clerk, ‘‘that Larry 
Lajoie is going to quit 
baseball?’”’ 

“T hardly think so,” replied the Old Fari. “‘ Rumor has 
it that this season he is to be replaced by Olsen, the short- 
stop, who held down the Nap’s second sack last year 
with considerable success. During the winter he is play- 
ing ball in San Diego and is covering the keystone corner. 
Lajoie’s contract with the Clevelands is said to have ex- 
pired and it is declared that the management of that out- 
fit will request him to accept a reduction.in salary before 
signing again. As he is pretty well fixed financially, his 
friends declare he will refuse, and if pressed will quit 
the game and enter the business field. According to the 
batting averages for last season, Lajoie took part in 117 
games, was at bat 448 
times, scored 66 runs, 
made 165 base hits, 34 
doubles, 4 triples, sacri- 
ficed 17 times, stole 18 
bases and finished with 
a batting average of .366. 
I don’t believe the Cleve- 
land management could 
afford to let such a man 
go for the sake of a few 
dollars, because the Nap 
fans, with whom Larry 
is very popular, would 
raise an awful howl. And 
besides, there are other 
clubs in the American 
league perfectly willing 
to pay for the services of the man 
who permitted only Cobb, Jackson 
and Speaker to outhit him.” 








Once again Lynch rules the 
National league roost. 
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WHITE 
“STOP THIEF.”’ 
Scene from Carlyle Moore’s new farce at the 
Gaiety Theater. Mary Ryan as ‘“‘Nell,’’ and 
Frank Baker as ‘‘William Carr.’’ The theme 
of kleptomania is a feature in the play. 








WHITE 


LAURA HOPE CREWS, 


LAURETTE TAYLOR, 


detective hero. 





MATZENE 


MRS. MINNIE MADDERN FISKE, 


HILBERT & BROWN 


A NEW DETECTIVE PLAY. *“*FINE FEATHERS.” 
Robert Hilliard and Selene Johnson in a scene in ‘‘The Argyle Case’’ produced at the Robert Edeson and Lolita Robertson in the 
Criterion Theater. Arsene Lupin and Sherlock Holmes will be forgotten in this new comedy presented at the Astor Theater. 


The end of the quotation forms the theme of 
a very pleasing play. 





BYRON WHITE 


EMMA TRENTINI, 


Appearing in ‘‘Blackbirds,’’ an underworld In ‘*Peg-O’-My Heart,’’ a comedy at The pepeeer actress, playing a role in In the ‘‘Firefly,’’ a comic operette produced at 
melodrama by Harry James Smith, at the the Cort Theater. This comedy is one “The High Road,’ at the Hudson the Casino. “his is a musical success. Mme. 
Lyceum. of the clean cut type following the first Theater. Mrs. Fiske adds to her laurels Trentini can sing as well as act. 
Irish one oF the season. in this play of American life. 





wire 


“ALL FOR THE LADIES.”’ 


Alice Gentle, Sam Bernard and Adele Ritchie in a scene of 

the musical comedy at the Lyric Theater. In this whimsi- 

cal offering Sam Bernard ane his players add to their 
laurels. 














FRED STONE, 


As “‘Spooks’’ in the ‘‘Lady of the Slipper,’’ the old Cinderella 
story modernized, at the Globe Theater. Mr. Stone is as 
quaint as when he first made us laugh in “‘The Wizard of Oz."’ 





ware 


“RACKETTY PACKETTY HOUSE.” 


Baby Esmond and Master Gabriel as ‘‘Lady Patsy’ and 

**Peter Piper,’’ in the play for children by children at the 

new Children’s Playhouse on the roof of the Century 
Theater. 
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Recalling a J udge. 1) Of influencing »% ie R.R., a 
in his court, in secu; n option or 
, ) . = , os dump. (2) Of attemag o influence 
Judge Robert \ \ bald, of the high Valley ina simi itter. (3) C 
| 1 Stat ( ; ee =" ing from the L. & Nf locument: 
nite tate OMMercg ourt, um tain an opinion in itg in a suit be 
, ) hw el H R court. (4) Of influeg he Philade 
peached D re ouse Ol Kepresen Reading to grant a l¢ a third pa: 
oat , d estat tual he & ‘ gave the Judge a now 500. (5) Of 
Cate ind tried before the Senate, to obtain credit frog i through 
was found guilty on five of thirteen interested 7 in his cour 
— ae 
narg ind removed from office 
He is the third Judge so removed 
since the beginning of the Republi 
Judge Archbald wa ippointed — by 
President McKinley, reappointed 
by President Roosevelt and pro 
moted by President Taft Mr. Taft 
had begun an investigation ot 
charges two months before the 
House took action None of the 
accusations was such as to lead to 
criminal indictment, but they were 
inconsistent with the dignity of the 
SOCIETY GIRLS INTEREST THEMSELVES IN POLITICS. high office. rhis impeachment, 
The meeting of the Women’s National Democratic League in Washington brought together many notable women. which was conducted with great EX-JUDGE ROBRT W. ARCHBA 
lhe illustration shows the pages in attendance, all of them socially prominent. Their names are as follows, from left gis 
to right: Mrs. Morris Sheppard, wife of the Senator-elect from Texas; Miss Sallie Williams, daughter of the Senator dignity and solemnity, has been an — 
from Mississippi; Miss Anne Seymour Jones; Miss Helen Hardy, daughter of a Texas Congressman; Miss Virginia VEgDICT. 
Brown; Miss Agra Bennett; Miss Nell Fletcher, daughter of the Senator from Florida; Miss Lucy Candler; Miss Frances object lesson to the whole country. “The Senate therefgre does order a 
Saunders; Miss Mary Bacon, daughter of the Congressman from Arkansas; Miss Janet Ayres, daughter of the Con- . . ; . re cree and it is herelg adjudged that 
gressman from New York; Miss Margaret Ga Miss Marie Adams; and Miss L. G. Hoffman It vindicates the Constitution and spondent, Robert WArchbald, Circui 
sma I ; Miss Marg: age; Miss Marie Adams; and Miss L. G. an. : hg 
7 8 sage; Mite . . , ie for the United Stas for the Third 
. shows that we have no need of ‘the cial Circuit and de@jnated to serve 
' ' : °. ; Commerce Court, § and he is her 
recall’’ in order to deal with abuses moved from officejand that he be 
, ; hereby forever disqilified to hold a 
In the juaicrary joy any office of hor, trust or profi 
the Unied States.’’ 
ae 

















U. & RECLAMATION SERVICE 


THE HIGHEST IRRIGATION DAM IN THE WORLD. 


On this site is being constructed the Arrowrock Dam of the Boise Irrigation Project, Idaho, which will reclaim 243,000 
acres of desert. The dam will be the highest in the world—351 feet—and will cover an acre of bed-rock. The cost of 
the dam will be about $5,000,000 and the total cost about $10,000,000. It is one of the largest irrigation systems yet 
planned and presented gigantic engineering difficulties because of the difficulty in bringing the Boise River under con- 
trol. The power plant (already finished) develops 2,000 horse-power, which is transmitted electrically to the site of 
the dam and used in construction work. Later, the power will be available for the use of settlers. Its irrigation canal 
is the largest yet constructed by the Reclamation Service. Its capacity is 2,700 cubic feet per second, which is greater 


















Fe 

r THE PANAMA CANABSEVEN-EIGHTH 
ti than the autumn flow of the Hudson twenty miles above Albany. The project also has the only Government owned F ’ ibe: ‘ 

; and operated railroad in the United States—a line 21 miles long, regularly operated, and at a profit. The Boise pro- With only one-eighth of the entire excavation yet unfinished, Col@l Goethals anno: 
34 ject adds another to a notable list of irrigation systems of which the Reclamation Service may be justly proud. The most out of the canal on July ist and the balance of the work finished Bth dredges after 
ze important are as follows: Yakima Valley, Washington; North Platte Valley, Nebraska-Wyoming; Shoshone Basin, and range lights are expected to be in plage on September Ist, atfhich time the firs 
hed Wyoming; Salt River Mews Arizona; the Colorado River Delta, Arizona-California; Lahontan Valley, Nevada; Utah of the lock gates and the slides in the Culebra cut,’’ he says. A slid@f about a millio 
;} Valley, Utah; Snake River Valley, Idaho; the Klamath Basin, Oregon-California; Crow Indian Reservation, Montana; handled five times that amount of debris at Culebra in 1912, witlfhe rest of the pre 
& Uncompahgre Valley, Colorado. The organization of the Reclamation Service, with a corps of hard-working engineers The Gatun Dam has been completed and tested, showing no lea e cost up to J 


of the highest grade, marks a new epoch in the territorial expansion of the country. was 38,515 in January, 1912; about Americans are 








FROM L' ILLUSTRATION 


TRIPOLI CHANGES MASTERS. A FAMOUS JUWIS BENEVOLENT. O 


This scene, which shows the Italian Minister of Colonies addressing The B'nai B'rith, a Jewish 





et with a member 

the Arab chiefs in Tripoli, marks the beginning of a new era in annually presents a gold me to the man or wor 

a - another of the ys ged Scates. Italy now finds itself in age ge of cr » who pee been of peeatest service 

. of a colony half as large again as Texas, composed mostly of hot cause during the year myear the medal w 

USING WASTE SUNDAY SCHOOL MATERIALS. sand. Its population of a million and a half Arabs is ignorant President Taft. In acceP#® it he paid this 

This is a Sunday School of Bengalis in the city of Calcutta. The lesson pictures had and fanatical. It remains to be seen whether the Italians have “Upon the Jewish people #8 not necessary f 
already been used in some American school and sent across the sea for use again. The dis- the genius required to wisely govern a Moslem people, as the French nounce eulogium. In the@™@st pride of their : 
pensing of waste material of this kind is a new activity of the World’s Sunday School have so admirably done in Tunisia and Algeria. he war between of us who are not of the #'sh people have | 
Association, in charge of Rev. Samuel D. Price, of Chicago. The cost of forwarding is very Italy and Turkey over Tripoli was feebly fought on both sides and The genius, the strength Mur race, the pa' 
small. The mission teacher is the best known of\all American exports. The majority of the brought no great fame to any leader. But it has the distinction of persistence with which yo@tsue your purpo: 
missionaries in Asia and Africa are Americans. There are more American missionary being the cheapest war on record, having cost Italy only about your rights and exalt yout all make yours 
La ry than all others together. The first college for girls founded in Asia is American $150,000,000! Italy's original plan was to establish itself in Tunisia, history in the history of# World. The pe 
-Reid Christian College, at Lucknow. Many of the leaders of the ‘Young Turks’ ”’ re- which is a much richer possession, and it was just about to do so which you have been subj@@¢ because of you: 
form movement received their inspiration under American teachers at Beyrouth and when the French made a daring move and anticipated the Italians. in a sense doubtless deve the character a 
Constantinople. There is scarcely a race, from the Eskimos of the North to the islanders War was narrowly averted, Italy being pacified by the tacit under- your race, but it needs 4" Ouncry like the 
of the South Seas, where this scene may not be Se. The great significance of it standing that Tripoli might be preempted without protest. The war to enable you to show to orld chat wonder 
is simply this: the children of all lands are being brought closer together year by year. over the occupation of Tripoli was therefore not a surprise. the race as supp Of law and orde 
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I 
Of influencing g. | rie R.R., a litigant Record of Impeachments. 
his court, in secu; 1 option on aculm 
mp. (2) Of attemam o influence the Le- — c " 
sh Valley ina simi itter. Of secur- William Blount, a Senator from 
2 from theL. & N.f locuments to sus- Tennessee, charges dismissed, Mon 
in an opinion in ity in a suit before his ; 
urt. (4) Of influeg he Philadelphia & day, January 14, 1799, for lack of 
ading to grant a l¢ a third party, who 
ve the Judge a now 500. (5) Of seeking jurisdiction, he having re signed 
obtain credit frog i through persons : 
interested inp in his court John Pickering, Judge of the United 
- - States District Court for New Hamp- 
shire - remove d from oft e, Monday, 
March 12, 1804. 
Samuel Chase, Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
states; acquitted, March 1, 1805. 








EX-JUDGE ROBRT W. ARCHBALD. 





— —-- 
VEgpicr. 
The Senate therefge does order and de- 
ree and it is here adjudged that the re- 
»ondent, Robert WArchbald, Circuit Judge 
2 the United Stags for the Third Judi- 
ial Circuit and de@jnated to serve in the 
ommerce Court, §@and he is hereby re- 
10ved from officejand that he be and is 
ereby forever disq@lified to hold and en- 


James H. Peck, Judge of the Unit- 


ed States District Court for Missouri; 


acquitted, January 31, 1831. 

West H. Humphreys, Judge of the 
United States District Court for 
lennessee; removed from _ office, 


rhursday, June 26, 1862. 

Andrew Johnson, President of the 
United States; acquitted, Tuesday, 
May 26, 1868. 

William W. Belknap, Secretary of 
War; acquitted, August 1, 1876. 

Charles Swayne, Judge of the 


United States District Court for 


northern Florida; acquitted, February 


27) 1905. 
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HARRIS & EWING 


TRYING TO FIND A “*MONEY TRUST.” 
This Committee (with Mr. Untermeyer on the extreme right) was appointed to investigate an alleged ‘‘Money Trust,” 
on the supposition that half a dozen New York bankers had absolute control of the country’s finances and could wreck 
the country if they sodetermined. Before these investigators came the most eminent financiers of the country, including 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan and Mr. George F. Baker. They gave their testimony in a frank and outspoken way, as became 
public-spirited men. Admitting that small groups of men controlled enormous sums of money, each positively asserted 
that it was quite impossible for any one man or any set of men to so control the banks of the country that a perilous 
condition of finance would result. The Committee has brought to light facts of general knowledge, but has found 
nothing to indicate any such condition as was alleged. Mr. Morgan and Mr. Baker left the witness-stand vindicated 
in the minds of the American people. Mr. Pujo, Chairman of this House Committee, is fifth from the left. 





»y any office of hor, trust or profit under 
> the Unied States.”’ 
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PROM THE SPHERE 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL IN PERIL. 


The noblest Protestant cathedral in the world is in immediate danger of crumbling to its ruin, says Sir Francis Fox, 
an eminent consulting engineer. The eight “> supporting the great dome have already sunk from four to six inches, 
some of the buttresses are moving, and cracks have appeared. The danger is increased by the proposed construction 
of a tramway station ge for the tunnel leading to it would practically encircle the east end of the cathedral. Only 
at an enormous expense will it be possible to save it. This spot has been a place of worship for sixteen centuries. 
The first church on the site was built about A. D. 610 and was destroyed by fire in 1085. It was replaced by Old St. 
Paul’s, which was burned in the great fire of 1666. The present Cathedral was designed and executed under the direc- 
tion of Sir Christopher Wren, with the approval of Charles II. It was begun in 1675 and completed in 1710, but the first 
service was held in 1697. it is of Portland stone, is over 500 feet long and 250 wide, with a dome rising 363 feet. The 
cost was in the neighborhood of four million dollars. St. Paul’s is the burial-place of many British heroes, including 
the Duke of Wellington, Lord Nelson, Collingwood, Moore, and Howe. Sir Joshua Reynolds and Sir Christopher Wren 
are also buried here. Wren's tomb bears the significant inscription: ‘‘If thou seekest a monument, look about thee!’’ 
The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's are vigorously opposing the tramway scheme and have the support of practically all 
of the eminent architects of London. 















SEVEN-EIGHTHS DONE. 


| Goethals announces that the last steam shovel will probably be taken 
th dredges after the water has been turned in. All gates, machinery, 
hich time the first ship may pass through. ‘‘The ‘ifs’ are the completion 
about a million cubic yards is now taking place, but the engineers 
he rest of the programme of excavation going forward at the same time. 
The cost up to June 30, 1912, was $288,496,794. The number of laborers 
Americans are employed in the Zone. 
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BENEVOLENT. ORDER. 


et with a membership of 40,000, 
tothe man or woman, regardless 
e greatest service to the Jewish 
myear the medal was awarded to 
BR ithe paid this high tribute: 
8 not necessary for me to pro- 
st pride of their ancestry, those 
ish people have to be humble. 
four race, the patience and the 
Tsue your purpose to maintain 
all make yours an exceptional 
World. The persecutions to 
id because of your religion have 






A. H. GARDINER 


COACH FOR TRANSPORTING FEDERAL PRISONERS. 
This coach has been constructed by the Southern Pacific Railway 


. FAMOUS Jewis 
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for transporting criminals to Federal 
a kitchen, Pullman berths for the 
risoners, with leg-irons attached. At night the chairs are trans- 
ormed into bunks. The car is steel-barred at all openings and the 
prisoners are also watched by deputies who divide the day into three 
watches. The photograph was made while the coach was taking 
ten prisoners from Arizona to Atlanta,Ga. The photograph shows 
United States Marshal Charles A. Overlock (on the extreme left) and 
six deputies. Upon arrival in Atlanta and delivery of the prisoners 
to the warden of the Federal prison, the car was “‘deadheaded”’ 
back and the marshal and deputies allowed to return at their pleas- 
ure, the Government giving them an allowance for return by the 
P the character and tenacity of most direct route. The car is also used for Chinese who have ille- 
‘Ouncry like the United States gally entered the United States. It marks another step in the ‘‘safe 
orld chat wonderful capacity of and sane’’ treatment of prisoners which now engages the attention 
S of law and order."’ of the civilized world. 


risons. It is equipped with 
eputies, and chairs for the 





ADRIANOPLE 


Adrianople, the center of interest in the Balkan War, is next to Constantinople and 


WHICH MAY INVOLVE EUROPE IN WAR. 


Salonica in size and commercial importance. It has a mixed population of about 
80,000, about half of it being Turkish. It is eighteen miles from the bulgarian frontier, 
and is protected by a chain of powerful forts. The city is typically Oriental, with 
narrow, crooked streets and few buildings of importance. It manufactures silk, leather, 
tapestry, woolens, linen and cotton. The fertile province produces great quantities 
of grapes from which wine is made by pressing out the juice with the barefeet. Cattle- 
raising and dairy-farming are also important. The chief exports are farm produce, 
raw silk, cotton, opium, attar of roses, wax and ‘‘Turkey red’’ dye. The Turks refused 
to give it up on account of its strategical importance as the main cuter detense of 
Constantinople, while the Balkan allies insist upon taking it as the last foothold of 
Turkey in Europe. 
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ope for Girls Who Have Gone Astray 


Chicago Women Establish a ‘‘ New Future Association,’’ to Aid Young Women Who Have 


Been in Prison to Lead Better Lives 
By ORIN EDSON CROOKER 








MOFPETT 


MISS JANE ADDAMS, MRS. ANNIE MURPHY, 


Head of Hull House, Chicago, Chief matron of the Chicago 

and a widelyknownreformer PoliceDepartment,and chair- 

who is interested in the New man of the board of directors 
Future Association. of the Association. 


GROUP of large-hearted Chicago women, in- 
cluding such prominent workers as Miss Jane 
Addams, of Hull House; Mrs. Harold F. Mce- 

Cormick, daughter of John D. Rockefeller; Dr. Julia 
Holmes Smith, the well-known physician; Mrs. William 
E. Barton, wife of the eminent Congregationalist clergy- 
man, and others, are determined that “the girl with a 
nickel’’ shall be given a chance, through the help of the 
New Future Association, to regain her lost footing in life. 

“The girl with a nickel”’ ranges all the way from eighteen 
to sixty years of age; she is brunette or blond, fat or slim, 
educated or ignorant—as the case may be. Several such 
girls are discharged each day of the week from the Chicago 
House of Correction after having completed their sen- 
tences for petty thievery, disorderly conduct, drunkenness 
or other minor offences of a similar nature. Their only 
assets as they go forth into the world are a damaged repu- 





THE NEW REFORM SOCIETY’S HEADQUARTERS. 


Home of the New Future Association of Chicago, which aims to 
give girls discharged from prison a chance to lead respectable 


lives. 


tation, clothes and hats that were seasonable from three 
to eighteen months before, and the nickel which a generous 
municipality gives each discharged prisoner for carfare. 

The sad feature of these daily departures from the 
Bridewell, Chicago's city prison, is the reasonable cer- 
tainty that within a brief period ‘‘the girl with a nickel” 
will return to this or some similar institution. One of the 
most difficult problems with which penologists have to deal 
is that of the ‘‘repeater.”” Every such prison has its 
inmates that have been confined previously within its walls 
not only twice or thrice, but often twenty-five or even fifty 
times. The records of the Chicago House of Correction 
show nine different women to have been imprisoned there 
from 100 to 250 times each! 

To one who has even a slight knowledge of the wonderful 
progress made the past decade in prison reform the ‘“‘re- 
peater’’ seems almost an absurdity. Notwithstanding the 


MOFFETT ENE 


MRS. F. S. ROSSBACH, DR. JULIA H. SMITH, 


President of the New Future A director of the New Future 

Association, and a zealous Association, and a useful and 

friend of unfortunate devoted worker for that or- 
women. ganization. 


many improvements in the care and handling of prisoners 
and the earnest effort to make our prisons truly reforma- 
tory and correctional, there is a further cause which oper- 
ates to bring about the repeated return to places of im- 
prisonment of those who have once served behind bars. 
This cause exists outside rather than within correctional 
institutions. While the municipality endeavors to correct 
and reform those committed to its penal institutions it 
makes no effort to help discharged prisoners to regain their 
footing in society. Once they go forth to liberty, the city 
is through with them—until they are sent back for another 
“trip’’ through the workhouse. 

This is a condition that the New Future Association is 
seeking to overcome. These Chicago women have set 
about doing that which the city fails todo. Undoubtedly, 
the city tries to be just! The clothes which the prisoner 


Continued on page 127.) 


Behind the Scenes of a Great Show 


How the Dancers at the Hippodrome Receive First Aid to the Injured from a Graduate Nurse 


By EDITH 


TOWNSEND KAUFMANN 











™ URSIE, here’s a 
new girl who 
slid across the 

stage on her ear. Fix her 

up, will you, that’s a dar- 
ling.”” An extra girl in 

the great army of 300 

who take part in the per- 

formance of “Under 

Many Flags,” at the Hip- 

podrome, New York, was 

led into the hospital be- 
hind the scenes and I was 
allowed to sit and watch 

Miss Josephine Pritchard, 

the nurse, deftly bathe 

and pat the injured mem- 
ber, until the girl was able 
to take her place with the 
agile dancers of Brittany. 

“She’s a game young- 
ster,”’ said Miss Pritchard, 
“for she not only slid on 
her’: éar, but it was 
stamped on alsa. You see 
the twirling ree aa on 
the boards tha¥e" to keep 
up, whether ears are 
under feet or not.”’ 

The little white room 
where I was seated is at 
the foot of the four flights 
of stairs leading to the 
dressing rooms and up 























which the girls noisily 
crowded as they rushed 
from one scene to another, 
dressing and undressing so 
quickly that it seemed 
hardly less than magic, in view of the time the average 
girl takes to make her toilet. ‘I’m awfully busy now,” 
remarked the nurse, “but I will show you my hos- 
pital just as soon as this scene is called.”’ I didn’t mind 
waiting and learned considerable about putting on grease 
paint and lip rouge. 

At close range the girls with their darkened lashes and 
flaming cheeks made the village cigar Indian look like a 
dainty tinted pastel in comparison. The Hippodrome is a 
big place and one must go in for very strong high lights in 
the matter of paint and powder. The new girl, with a 
somewhat drawn expression under the sticky layer that 
represented her complexion, came in again for treatment. 
“I’m earning my fifteen per all right,” and she laid her 
head down on the marble basin, seeking coolness for the 
inflamed and swollen lobe, which was beginning to resem- 
ble the organ of a pugilist who had put up a strong but 
unsuccessful defense. 

“I know now why Mr. Fleming, the stage director, jollied 
me by saying I’d be advanced if I showed superior agility 
—I’m as awkward as a cow.”’ Though she looked 
awfully young and pathetic in a little drawn up heap of 
misery, I couldn’t help smiling at the necessary quality— 


A BURNT FINGER FROM A HOT PUDDING. 


The domestic life of the Hippodrome girl creates cases 
for the services of the nurse as well as those caused by 
her strenuous work on the stage. 


agility rather than ability. ‘‘Hurt like thunder, didn’t 
it,”” said a waiting one whose finger had been tramped on. 
Apparently this was a strenuous afternoon for old as well 
as new hands. 

“‘Nursie,”” as Miss Pritchard is affectionately called by 
every man, woman, and child in the great Hippodrome 
family, opened a drawer, took out absorbent cotton, per- 
oxide, and adhesive plaster, gave a few deft dabs, pulled 
the girl’s wig down over the bandaged ear and turned to 
the next one who had been scratched or scrambled, in that 
stampede of sabots. 

Miss Pritchard, looking like a modern Florence Nightin- 
gale in her white gown and cap, with the Red Cross emblem 
on her sleeve, poohpoohed the idea of such a mere scratch 
hurting much. ‘Say, look at her shoes,” said the waiting 
patient. ‘‘No wonder she took a tumble. If she didn’t 
try to go on with those canal boats over her stockings.”’ 
‘Well, how was I to wear them,” questioned the novice, 
flushing indignantly under the artificial bloom, ‘‘not with 
my bare feet, I hope.’’ ‘‘Oh, go on, honest, didn’t you 
know you wear them over your own pumps. Gee, I'd 
have been in the orchestra if I'd tried it.” 

In this perfectly equipped miniature hospital replica 





THE HIPPODROME HOSPITAL BACK OF THE SCENE. 


Here Nurse Pritchard gives first aid to the injured, so 
that a girl can still hop and skip in the ballet, though 
her instep is strained and swollen. 


there is much of interest 
giving evidence of the care 
the Hippodrome girl has 
taken of her, to keep her 
in proper condition to 
hop, skip, and jump, smile 
and wave her army six 
hours every day in the 
week. Such a pretty lit- 
tle thing, ‘looking almost 
childlike in her costume 
of choir boy, gave the 
newcomer a merry nod, as 
she rushed up stairs-with 
a crew of singing, laughing 
Scotch lassies, who were 
hurrying to dress for the 
next change. The “‘choir 
boy” called back: ‘‘ Keep 
; a stiff upper lip, girl, it 
' isn’t bad when you get 
used to it. I’ve been here 
ever since the Hippodronte 
opened and I’m not dead 
yet.” ‘But you came 
near taking a‘ vacation 
once, when the Gerry So- 
ciety got after you,” put 
in the nurse. 

When the “‘little girl,” 
whose name was Morelli, 
skipped out of sight, Miss 
Pritchard explained the 
allusion to the Gerry So- 
ciety. This is quite the joke 
of the big Hippodrome 
family. The little Morelli 
is so absolutely kiddish ir 
looks that last season 
the zealous Gerryites determined that she was much 
too youthful to be in any stage production. They 
appeared, armed with the law’s ‘‘say so*’ in such matters, 
and received a shock when the “‘little girl”’ informed them 
that she was the mother of four children, the oldest of 
whom was fourteen. It’s a strange contradiction of the 
usual idea that theatrical life is all froth and artificiality, 
when you run across whole families working together in 
this big show, keeping house between times, and really ex- 
hibiting domestic traits and qualities that are missing in 
many ‘“‘home”’ girls. 

Up in the dressing rooms before it was time to begin to 
make up, there were a lot of girls sewing or doing fancy 
work. One, whose very scant attire and nimble feet on the 
stage would have contradicted any impression of domes- 
ticity, was darning the socks of her husband who was a 
mechanician of the house. 

The megaphone call for the next act brought a rush of 
high heels and swirling draperies. One girl dropped out of 
the crowd to stop at the hospital. ‘‘Hurry up, Nursie, 
dab on something, I burnt my finger trying to take a pud- 
ding out of the oven this morning.” “‘That’s what you 

(Continued on page 127.) 
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Ceantinued from page 114 


affairs are conducted and the delegates to its 
conventions selected are so entirely fair as to 
insure the recognition at all times of the will 
of the majority in the nomination of candi 
dates and in the declaration of principles 
I do not agree with those who contend that 
the Republican party will automatically 
rehabilitate itself and be restored to public 
confidence and power It is, in my opinion, 


neither a commendable nor an advisabk 


position to rest our hope of future success 


and existence upon the hope or belief that 


the Democratic administration will bring 
upon the country a general business depres 
sion. It is earnestly hoped by all good 
citizens that such will not be the case. But 
whether this result comes or not, the Re- 
publican party ought to be able to appeal to 
the people for support upon its own merits 
and upon the proposition that it is the best 
agency of good government of which the 
\merican people can avail themselves. 

| believe the record of the Republican 
party, as it existed prior to the Chicago 


Convention, shows that it could have been 


depended upon to enact into law all of the | 


so-called progressive program or policics 


which are deserving of public approval. 


The general principle of government ex- 
pressed in the Progressive party platform is 
the same general principle ol government 
for which the Republican party has always 
stood. The theory of the Democratic 


party, the controlling idea which it inher- 


ited from its founder, Thomas Jefferson, has | 


been that that government is best which 
governs least. This has found expression 
in an Opposition to a protective tariff policy 
and to ey ery construc tive and progressive 
policy or measure for which the Republican 
party has during the last half 
century. 


stood 


The Republican party has always stood 
not only for a strong central government, 
but for a comprehensive and active exercise 
of the power of government to promote the 
general welfare. The power of legislation 
has in the past been exercised to en ourage, 
to promote and to protect our commercial, 
industrial and agricultural prosperity. It 
should now be exerted, so far as possible, to 
prevent unfair distribution of this prosper- 
ity, and to enforce an equality of opportun- 
ity and the overthrow of privilege and dis- 
This result can, in my judg- 
under existing 


crimination. 
ment, be 
methods of government. 


accomplished 


I do not believe it is necessary to change 
our representative system in order to secure 
a larger measure of social and industrial 
justice. 


protecting the lives and the health and the | 


safety of those who labor, providing a just 
compensation for those who are injured in 
industrial occupations, are as necessary to 
prevent an unequal advantage and unfair 
distribution of the wealth which labor pro- 
duces as are laws prohibiting industrial 
combinations and trusts. 

No political party can claim for itself a 
monopoly of humanitarian impulses and 
desires. All men—that is, all honest and 
disinterested men—are 
their feelings and would like to see legal 
justice accord with social justice. It ac- 
complishes nothing for this result that there 
should be a new party organized, composed 
only of those who are enthusiastically and 


humanitarian in 


But it must be conceded that laws | 


devotedly working for such an end, if such 
i party results in a division of those fore 
that stand for the general principle of a 
strong comprehensive and active exercise of 
the powers of government as against the 
do-nothing policy of government which is 
expressed in the 


theory of the Democrat 


party, that that government is the best 
which governs least 

While I believe that the Progressive party 
constitutes but an advanced wing of the 
, and that both believe in, 
whether they realize it or not, the same gen 


Republic in party 
cral principle and theory of government, yet 
the coalition or union of these forces cannot 
be brought about by the leaders of either 
or both parties meeting and agreeing that 
such a result is desirable It must come 
from a realization upon the part of the rank 
and file of each party that the existence 
of two organizations is defeating the pur 
pose eac h is striving to act omplish; that it 
is insuring the success of a party which has 
demonstrated its incapacity to govern and 
whose administrations have either been 
reactionary or else injurious to the interests 
of the country as a whole. 

When this realization comes to those who 


constitute these two political organizations 


’ 


|as it will come if unfavorable results come 


from Democratic rule, then, in my judgment, 
existing differences and divisions will, to a 
Such a union of the 
constructive and progressive forces of the 


large extent, cease. 


nation can in time, | believe, be effected. If 
it is to be effected within the Republican 
party, the rule of the majority and fair 


| methods in the conduct of its affairs must 


be assured. 

The changes necessary to insure such a 
result should be made before the next na- 
tional convention. Experience has shown 
that a change in party rules in the national 
conventions in which a candidate for Presi- 
dent is to be nominated is always confused 
with and defeated by the conflicting inter- 
ests of the various candidates. 

| approve of the suggestion that has been 
made by Senator Cummins and Dr. Nicho- 
las Murray Butler, President of Columbia 
University, that within the coming year a 
national convention should be called to con- 
sider a change in the rules for the conduct 
of party affairs, and particularly the basis of 
Southern representation and the attitude 
of the party towards direct primarics. That 
such a change should be made before the 
next national convention is, in my opinion, 
absolutely necessary. The rules adopted 
by the last convention make it possible for 
27 members of the National Committee to 
defeat the wishes of a majority of the Re- 
publican voters, and in a contest for nomira- 
tion, or over a declaration as to party poli- 
cies, the delegates from Southern States, 
representing political or official authority, 
or perhaps something worse, will easily con- 
stitute the balance of power. 

The continuance of such conditions will 


not be likely to draw back to the Kepubli- } 
can party those who left it because they | 


were dissatisfied with the result of the Chi- 
cago Convention, and is not likely even to 
keep in the party those who voted the ticket 
in the last campaign as a matter of party 
regularity, or because they were unwilling 
to admit that the Republican party had 
ceased to be a useful agency for good govern- 
ment. 


The Abuse of the Congressional 
Frank 


(Continued from page 114.) 


been $412,326 for our privilege seeking 
congressmen to pay. 

Each year every senator and representa- 
tive is presented by Uncle Sam with some 
25,000 packages of vegetable and flower 
Last year thirty car loads of the 
stuff went through the mail. The worst of 
it was that it was sent not where it would do 
the most good, but instead, where it might 
get the congressmen the most votes. 

It must be said, out of justice to all, that 
many senators and representatives scru- 
pulously observe the franking privilege, but 
the abuses on the other hand are frequent 
and flagrant. There is no penalty, so the 
congressman may go the limit if he likes. 


seeds. 


with a couple of hundred thousand copies 
of a speech which he had made in the Senate. 
The postal law allows the folks at home that 
kind of a treat. However to make it a more 
memorable occasion the senator enclosed 
a fine photograph of himself, which it might 
be added was without the law. 

One of the bright young men, who some- 
times act as senators’ secretaries, called up 


the office of Third Assistant Postmaster 


| General Britt and in a self-assured manner 





| 


asked, ‘‘ Will it be all right for me to frank the 
Senator's typewriter home?”’ ‘It will not,”’ 
the Third Assistant Postmaster General 
promptly answered. Still, if Mr. Britt had 
been with me in the Senate office building 
the day this short 


session of Congress 


The most the postmaster can do is to advise | opened I could have shown him at least 


him that he is violating the law. 
ment may not be inflicted. 


when a congressman is caught with the goods | 


been caught than have paid. 
Not long ago a sendtor flooded his district 


| 


Punish- | eighteen typewriters, on one floor alone, 
Once in a while | which had been sent through on a frank. 


Y 


How Shall the Republican Party Be 
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Receut!y there was brought to the atten- | 
he pays up with first-rate postage and in| iion of the Post Office Department a case | 
real money, but more of our statesmen have | where a standard work on political economy 


had been printed in full in the Congressional 


(Continued on page 130.) 











Wonderful Offer to Readers 
| of Leslie’s Weekly 





These Four 


Beautiful Pictures 


In Colors 


FREE 


‘O every reader of this magazine who 
loves nature and animals and out- 
door life we will send, without charge, 
the four beautiful pictures shown in the accom- 
panying illustration which retail at fifty cents each. 
These pictures are wonderful examples of the 
They are reproduced on 
heavy plate paper without lettering, and can be 


art of color printing. 


framed at moderate cost 
or used just as they are 
in any room of the 
house. The subjectsrep- 
resented are such as will 
appeal to nature-lovers 
generally; they will add 
much to the beauty of your 
home. Exact size of pic- 
tures 1014 x 71% inches. 


Why We Make This Offer 


The object of this offer is 
to acquaint you with ournew 
‘*Standard Library of Nat- 
ural History’’ which has re- 
cently been published, after 
years of labor and at an enor- 
mous expense. It isthe only 
work of its kind in existence, 
illustrated from actual pho- 
tographs, of which it con- 
tains over 2,000, besides 
many full-page plates show- 
ing birdsandanimals in their 
natural colors. In many 
cases special expeditions 
armed with cameras and dry 
plates had to be sent to foreign 
lands to secure the photographs 
from which these illustrations were 
made. The work is not technical 
or dry, but teems with the most 
interesting and instructive stories of 
animal life told by famous natural- 
ists and explorers. 


Absolutely No Obligation 


Your application for these pic- 
tures imposes no obligation to pur- 
chase anything. On receipt of the 
accompanying coupon we will for- 
ward the pictures, together with de- 
scription of the books, by mail 
postpaid. You will not be bothered 
by agents or canvassers; this Society 
transacts all its business by cor- 
respondence. Mail the accompany- 
ing coupon promptly, as the supply 
of pictures is limited. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 


44-60 EAST 23rd STREET 





Do not confuse these with cheap pictures. 
They sell at Art Stores for 50 cents each. 















WRITE YOUR NAME HERE 


Mail to THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
44-60 E. 23rd St., New York 


Please send me, postpaid, the four pic- 
tures you offer, with a description of the 
“Standard. Library of Natural History.” 
It is understood that the sending of this 
coupon does not in any way bind me to 
buy anything. 


errs tee 


Address 
L. W. 1-30 






NEW YORK 
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the screw?’ 





ANSWER: 
andle of the screw-driver.’ 


A spring 


HIS is the new Quick Retu 
“VANKEE” No. 130—mad 
with a spring in the handle. Bx 
cause of the spring, the screw ca 
be driven one-handed, by spi 

movement (as illustra whil 
the other hand supports the worl 


ted), 


(Se en SR 


A rapid, handy, labor-saving tool for t 
man with many screws t because 
handle moves back of itself for tl 


“YANKEE” Quick Return 
Spiral Ratchet Screw-driver 





No. 130 Price, $1.85 
Supplied with three sizes of bits. Attachn 
nay be had for countersinking, drilling, etc 


Your dealer can supply you 
ade n kee (free) for 





North Bros. Mig, Co., Philadelphia 








A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a 
knowledge of the 
truth about self and sex 





whole 


2 their relation to life 
i health. This knowl- 
ge does not come in 


telligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary, 
every day sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(illustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., 
clear, wholesome way, in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter, 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
All in one Volume. Illustrated, $2, Postpaid 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 778 Perry Bidg., PHILA., PA. 


imparts in a 























A Bachelor of Laws—An LL. B. 


ONLY LAW SCHOOL OF 
ITs KIND I IN AMERICA 
ONLY r i ident law school in the 

States tates conterring Degree of Bachelor 
of Laws—i..B. -w ¢ correspondence. ONLY 
law school in U. 8. ing standard id. 








school and gi ins struction, mail. 
ONLY law sStocligning ever 
lectures to its extension 


iby 

© class-room 
~~ 4 ONLY law 
school giving a full 3-Year, University Law 
» by mail, having an actual faculty of over 
30 nent rs, (3 of whom are Asst. 
United States’ Attorneys) in active practice. 
ONLY law school in existence Evins, omplete 

and Public Speaking, in con- 





in 
junction with its law course. 


I senate tens aceasta aaeiieaeniee 

is the way we teach law. Only school in existence 

employing this method. We t 
examinations. 


our students to 
Sia endorsed and reco mmended a Gov. 
el tiey Bev toons Uae 
panne oll Special at cousess for Business Men 
WAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, S52 Eliswerth Bidg., Chicage, Mi, 
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selling our new 


.. gasoline table and hanging lamp for 
lighting city and rural homes, stores, 
conse churches. Most powerful light 
known. Absolutely safe. 


WE LOAN YOU SAMPLE 


More brilliant and many times cheaper 
than gas or electricity. Guaranteed five 
years. Everyone a possible 
No experience necessary. Large com- 
mi = ms. Ex os ey _— 

reight wheaa in te 12 
sung “oH SAPETY L AMP Co. 

370 — Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 


WE SHIP ON APPROVAL 


customer 


Wiiarn ’ z repay 
and “tk w “Fo DAYS FRE E TRE AL. 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn 
our unheard of prices and marve ers 
on highest grade 1913 model bi 
FACTORY PRICES © 
bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at y 
price until you write for our large Art © ntoling 
and learn our wonderful pr ne tition on 
first sample bicycle EN g tk 


x 
RIDER AG N TS ios cabin 


big money exhibiting and selling y 

cles. We Sell cheaper than any other f y 
TIRES, Coaster - Brake rear wheels, 

lamps, repairs = all sum ye at a f usual pr 

Deo Not Wait: wri dry ke 

ME \p CYCL rE CO. Dept. wea? 4c HC AGO 


All You Need to Learn 
SHORTHAND 


Sounds incredible, but absolutely true Remarkable in- 
ventas ef expert. ‘Simplest system over é Se Speed 
reach of the hand. Eas Is being 

good inserviceot U, S. Government, in o' ~ sof Railroads: 
Banks and other big corporations, Law Reporting, etc. 
POSITIVE PROOF or NO MONEY. 

Write For Free Particulars Today! Now! 


Paragon Institute, 1414 Coliseum Pi.New Oricans, La. 
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annual tour of the Kansas Short Grass 


appearing in the October 3lst, 


Nearly one hundred motorcycle enthusiasts participated in this tour, 





Western 


States. 


Another 
in zero weather, 


hitched behind this combination. 
little drive of eight miles 
brought them up to the scene of the festivi 
ties where the two gay Lotharios soon 


doing the 
‘Arkansaw 


roped-in the desired females 


square dance to the meter of 


lraveller’’ until a brace of hours after 


midnight. 
It was the 
‘see the 


inviolable frontier custom to 


ladies home "’ and the proposal in 
this instance met with an affirmative reply 
little 
had. 


gular girls; one 


which meant another twenty-five 
miles added to what they 


Now 


ing one 


these 
hundred sixty and the other twenty 


were re weigh- 


pounds better; and no other available con- 
veyance for transporting the quartette than 


bu kb ard 


donkey. The 


the one-seated drawn by one 
thermom- 


had no 


and one 
still 
monopoly on that pastime. 


bron ho 


eter was hugging zero but 


craft reached its 
daylight 
invited the 
promptu breakfast; 
before the 


However the strange 


and: the girls 


boys in for an 


destination before 
im- 


out 


graciously 
and also to thaw 
return journey. 

But lo and behold—no fuel in the 
and none in the shed. Pioneer 
spake louder than words, and the presenting 


house 
actions 


each of the 
They went out 
and by the light of a lantern 


of an gunny sack to 
swains was hint sufficient. 
on the 
carried by one of the 


empty 


prairie, 
gathered the 
with which was cooked 


girls, 
**coal”’ a most de- 
licious repast of jack rabbit and corn bread. 

Which briefly describes one of 


th yse psy- 


LUSTRATED WEERL Y NEWSPAPER, JANU 
Mot Li the Santa Fe Trail 
By PHIL E. ZIMMERMAN 
EDITOR’S NOTE:—This article refers to another side of the recent 
Motorcycle Touring Club, which was described in an interesting story 
1912, issue of ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.’’ 
which covered some 1,300 miles of the Middle 
pr" HE famous tour of the Kansas Short | native ability to conjure up visions of 
Grass Motorcycle Club is now a_ hordes of savage red men and the seething 
matter of history and although given thousands of buffalo that once roamed over 
more publicity than any other like event this section at will but have since become 
conducted in America, no writer has even extinct through the insatiable greed of 
touched upon the sentimental phase of it; Buffalo Bill, the pelt-trafficking Indians and 
which is no doubt a source of keen regret contemporary “game hogs And meta- 
Dr. B. J. Patterson, the man who con-| phorically speaking as though to atone for 
ceived the idea and carried out to such a_ the sin of their slayers these noble animals 
cessful conclusion died that the children of those who slew 
For rest assured this tour was not routed 
ver the Old Santa Fe Trail by accident; 
neither did it invade the erstwhile haunts of 
the Sioux, Cheyennes and Arapahoes by a 
mere coincidence. Dr. Patterson is himself 
a product of the plains and he intended this 
event as a sort of a memorial to another 
club the gold hunters of ’49 who traversed 
ind made famous this same highway and 
most of whom now lie under the short grass. 
But they of '49 were in quest of yellow 
riches; and misfortune was their lot. We 
of 1912 sought pleasure; and acquired a 
wealth of red corpuscles. | 
They traveled in ex-propelled prairie 
schooners at the rate of 25 miles a day. | 
Our gasoline ‘Prairie Schooner’ covered 
the same distance in an hour. 
To one familiar with plains history it | PHIL E. ZIMMERMAN. 
was an inspiring sight to ride over ground 
so pregnant with historical interest. For! them might live. For finding it impossi- 
there stands old Pawnee Rock where) ble to raise crops in that semi-arid region 
human blood was once shed in such pro-| the first settlers (one of whom was Dr. 
fusion; and which still bears the carved Patterson) derived their only source of 
names of Custer and other scouts of Wild | income in gathering up and selling their 
West days plainly preserved. bleached bones. And the only fuel was 
At Dodge City we ride in close proximity |“ prairie coal,” for which they also had the 


Hill,” 


now 


~” Boot 
who are 


the burying ground of men 


good but who were bad; and 
notches on 


the six-shooters of Bat Masterson and other 


whose only mounments are the 
pioneer sheriffs of Dodge. 

Arickaree one could pic- 
ture Genera! Forsythe’s handful of troopers 
for eight days 


On crossing the 


cooped up on that island 
surrounded and besieged by 
blood-thirstiest 
ever took a scalp with nothing to eat and 
drink but horseflesh and stagnant 
and who were at last rescued by a reinforce- 


several thou- 


savages who 


water; 


iment of cavalry. 


But it is on the broad and grass-carpeted 
plains where the rider discerns the ‘Call of 
the Wild’’; and it requires no great imagi- 


Which furnishes a 
frontier story in- 


bison to thank. 
which we hang a little 
volving Dr. Patterson and his pioneer chum, 
John Connelley: 

The sole activity of 
of the Friday night 
occasion it was held in a two-room * 


peg on 


this region consisted 
and on this 
‘soddy.”’ 


dance 


The news that two short-grass ‘‘ beauties”’ 
from a distant point were to be present gave 


zest to the affair specifically as far as our 


two heroes were concerned. There was 
only one buggy (a one-seated buckboard 
in the county and to be real “elite ’’ the 
boys decided to borrow it, so Patterson 


and Connelley on a 
ranch of the 
secured and 


astride of his cayuse 
mule hied themselves to the 
owner thereof where it was 


chological frontier situations with which 
the quick wit of the pioneer was able to 
but which is Greek to the milk- 
nurtured tenderfoot of the effete East, even 


in story. 


cope, 


The “fair ones”’ are now a memory only, 


but by a fitting coincidence, Patterson and 


Connelley have made their simultaneous 
appearance in the Hall of Fame. 
Dr. Patterson long ago discarded his 


for the motorcycle, becoming such 
an ardent fan that he was recently elected 
to the Presidency of the Federation of 
American Motorcyclists. 

John Connelley evidently clung to his old 
mount, for he was elected tp Congress on the 
Democratic ticket from the sixth 
district in the late election. 


cayuse 


Kansas 


How to Find Work for Immigrants 


By 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


:—This is one of Col. Carlisle’s 


COL. CHARLES A. 


CARLISLE 


valuable series of efficiency articles. While it deals specifically 


with the immigrant, the latter nowadays fits into so many places in the American working world that the 
Colonel’s ideas should greatly interest farmers and manufacturers, and, 


F we can develop the Efficiency of 
Administration, Production and Dis- 
tribution, why not of Immigration? 

Certainly there can be no place where, per- 
haps, it is needed more. The United States 
Government has its splendid representatives 
in every important port of the civilized world 
and I am thinking of what additional great 
service these representatives could render 
the immigrant and the people at home. 

Let us look at the problem from the fol- 
lowing viewpoint: An immigrant expresses 
his desire to leave his native country and 
immigrate to the United States with the 
intention of making it his future home, and 
with the particular desire of making his 
fortune. Let him make his application in 
duplicate to the United States government's 
stating his age, color, na- 
whether he is married or single, 
where he was born, where lived, what trade, 
if any, he has secured, what class and kind 
of work he desires in America, and the names 
and addresses of a few people who know him 
best, and such other information as our 
government may desire. Every application 
should have prompt and careful considera- 
tion and investigation by our government 
« | representative and be endorsed by him 
according to his opinion, perhaps by giving 
it a private number or letter or some dis- 
tinguishing mark. This application, which 
would show nothing but the immigrant’s 
own declaration and our government's 
representative’s mark or number, could be 
handed back to the immigrant pre- 
sented by him by way of introduction for 
endorsement when he lands at any American 
port. 

The duplicate report should contain in 


tionality, 


to be 


detail the full report of the government rep- | 


calling where labor is in demand. 


resentative made after proper investigation 
and sent direct to the port of entry where 
the immigrant will land. If possible to cor- 
rect out laws, no immigrant should be al- 
lowed to land in advance of this report—it 
might even be made his passport and sent 
with him, but that is a detail. The im- 
portant thought in mind is to secure 
detailed and reliable information, if possible, 
abroad as to what class and kind of work 
the immigrant knows best, so 
may be advantageously assigned to fill 
vacancies, and present applications to be 
be registered in advance here in our own 
country. Our government representatives 
abroad ought to be able to give us this in- 
formation. This work, perhaps, is already 
more or less in progress. If so, then we can 
pass it for the next thought, that of co-opera- 
tion here at home. 


in fact, 


that he | 


We ought to welcome with every encour- | 


agement the safe, practical, honest person, 
who desires to immigrate to this country and 
we ought to make it just as hard and difficult 
as possible for the undesirable to come. In 
fact, we ought to pay a premium through 
co-operation to the right class and kind of 
immigrants who will come and help us build 
up and conserve our resources for America 
and the people of it, and, therefore, we ought 
to advertise these advantages and oppor- 
tunites throughout the civilized world, and 
particularly in countries where the right 
class and kind of immigrants are found. 
Now let us take a look at this thought— 
‘What can we do by way of co-operation?’ 

Our responsibility is important. This 
immigrant is coming to share with you and 
me and every other citizen the high right 
of independence. He is going to be our 
neighbor, to vote in a short time upon each 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly."’ 


employers in every other 


and every problem that confronts us, polit- 
ical, moral, educational. Why, he 
soon becomes a live issue in our daily life 
and shares with each of us in equai rights 
to citizenship. We certainly ought to be 
interested in this problem. We cannot get 
away from the responsibility of it; let’s 
co-operate and get together in an effort to 
help our government handle this problem 
with highest efficiency. 

I would like to begin with the Federal 
government, because it has the greatest 
power and can radiate the most powerful 
influence; therefore, I would urge the Fed- 
eral government to introduce this problen: 
at the next Conference of Governors (when 
all the Governors of the various States and 
Territories are present), and seek their co- 
operation in recommending for considera- 
tion a close uniform practice; and for that 
purpose I would suggest this plan: 

State laws to be amended if necessary so 
as to provide that each township officer 
(some officer now already in office) of every 
county of every State shall be charged with 
the detailed responsibility of visiting each 
factory, contractor, and all other employers 
of labor, including farmers, and for the pur- 
pose such township officer may visit such 
employers in person or by mail and ascertain 
what class and kind of labor is most desired, 
what positions, if any, are open, rate of 
wages and conditions, etc., of employment, 
and file such a report with the county officer, 
who in turn will co-operate and file the 
county report with the State officer, to be 
transmitted by authority of the Governor 
direct to the proper officer of the Federal 
government. Provided, however, that no 
officer, either township, county, State or 


social, 


(Continued on page 126.) 
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A Novel Plan to Help Workers 


Continued from page 117 


employes caused the establishment of 
many voluntary movements for their good 


\s the truck gardens aided materially ir 


solving the problem of the high cost of liv 
ing, the educational work has enabled the 
men of the several nationalities to better 
themselves and their families. The number 
of foreigners employed in the bridge works 
fluctuates between sixty and seventy-five 
per cent. I have enumerated the various 
races represented and the manager of the 
plant states that of all these the Slavs 
show the greatest aptitude. With the 
Germans, they lead in truck-garden pro 
duction and they profit largely in the 
educational movements that are carried 
on 

[here are two persons in Ambridge, 
working in conjunction with the company, 
who are of great assistance in this branch of 
welfare work. They are the Rev. John 
Sirny and his wife, high types of Morav- 
ians, who conduct a mission, maintained by 
the joint efforts of the Presbyterian churches 
of Sewickley and Ambridge and the Ameri- 
can Bridge Company. The company gives 
them, rent free, a large house as residence, 
school and meeting place. This was 
started about five years ago and the result 
of the work has been wonderful. The min- 
ister and his wife are in close touch with the 
Slavs and people of other nationalities. 
Chey conduct a sewing school and a school 
The lat- 


ter includes boys and girls and adults. 


for teaching English to foreigners. 


They visit among the homes, teaching sani- 
tary methods and educating housewives in 
modern ways. A trained nurse is em- 
ployed to instruct for betterment in the 


homes, giving proper nurse service in 


case of illness among foreigners and other | 


needy people. In addition, a kindergar- 
ten is maintained, where small children 
are cared for during the period that their 
mothers may be engaged in work of any 
nature. 

In the company’s main office building is a 
school for adults in English and bridge en- 
gineering. The school was inaugurated in 
1906, and its purpose is to provide oppor- 
tunity for shop employes of foreign birth to 
acquire a knowledge of the English language 
and provide education in bridge engineering 
for men of the office and shop who have not 
had the advantage of a college course. The 
American Bridge Company pays a part of 
the cost of maintaining the school, and in 
case an employe-student is thrown out of 
work temporarily he is charged nothing for 
his tuition. Otherwise he pays a nominal 
fee, the company paying practically one-half 
of the cost. 

J. E. Banks, an employe of the company, 
is the principal of the school and in addition 
there are eight or ten instructors. The 
hours of instruction are from 7 to 9 o'clock 
two evenings each week from the fall until 
the spring of the year. Last year one of 
the instructors was a Russian, who taught 
English to men from Russia and Poland. 
He was a graduate of the Imperial Institute, 
St. Petersburg, and was exiled some years 
ago for editing a _ revolutionary paper 
among the students. Last year there 
was a total of 154 students in the school, 
79 of them in the English classes and 75 
studying bridge engineering. The com- 
pany’s plan is to give students every oppor- 
tunity of advancement. Married men 
are charged less than single ones in the 
various classes. 

Right here it is germane to say, from testi- 
mony gathered among the workmen and 
merchants of Ambridge, that it has been the 
American Bridge Company’s practice to 
give married men with families preference in 
the way ofemployment. Several years ago, 


when business conditions throughout the} 
country were anything but good, Ambridge 


was fortunate in having a larger percentage 
of work than any other community in the 
Pittsburgh district, but it required close and 
active study to see that the men of families 
were taken care of first, that there might be 
no suffering on account of non-employment. 
This was handled systematically by picking 
out from each department the single men, 
continuing the married men regularly at 
work, and reducing the working time of the 


single men alternately in groups, so that all 


might have a chance to make a living. The 
plan worked admirably, and throughout the 
winter of 1909 there was an entire absence 
of suffering in the borough. 

Although the school directed by Professor 
Banks, of which the company is such an en- 
thusiastic patron, is one of several in the 
bofough—considering the regular public 
institutions, the boys’ apprentice school and 


the schools run by the Rev. Mr. Sirny and 
his wife—it is attended by foreigners and 
Americans ranging in age from fourteen to 
thirty-five In the algebra class recently 
was an ambitious young boy who sat in the 
class room next to his father, a seasoned 
bridge worker [The youngster set a good 
example and the father entered the school 
to keep up educationally with his son. Thi 
son was on the high road to a good position, 
while his parent not only bettered his edu 
cation, but also increased his earning power 
At the end of each school year the company 
awards prizes to those who have had the 
best averages for the various examina 
tions. 

The Polish and Slavic societies of Am- 
bridge meet in the school-rooms. The aim 
of each is to take care of its members and 
their families, in addition to the voluntary 
pension, death, sick and accident benefits 
bestowed by the company. Each of these 
SoC ieties also maint ins a s hool for the 
education of the foreign children in the 
English language. 

A large portion of the good work done 
among the people of Ambridge is through 
the Ambridge Relief Association, estab- 
lished and maintained by the company. 
rhe relief committee is composed of the 
borough chief of police, the health officer, 
the postmaster and the chief timekeeper of 
the bridge works, the latter being person 
ally acquainted with practically every man 
in the works. All cases which seem to re- 
quire attention are reported by the school 
districts and various organizations in the 
town to the relief committee, which care- 
fully investigates each case before relief 
is offered. These probes invariably bring 
out conditions of family neglect or other 
unfortunate circumstances. They receive 
the instant attention of the company, 
which, being in a position to regulate 
employment, is able to regulate, to a 
large extent, expenditure of money on 
the part of those who are likely to 
squander it. 

In this way the men themselves, and 
their families, are assisted and their condi- 
tion improved. During the past year alone 
there have been many cases where men who 
were formerly addicted to the liquor habit 
have been reformed and are now leading 
exemplary lives and properly taking care of 
their families. Homes that were about to 
be cleaned out by constable service for rent 
have been saved; storms have been tided 
over, heads of families securing work and 


gradually regaining their feet. The dis- 


tribution of relief funds is made through an 
executive committee composed of the pas- 
tors of the First Presbyterian Church, the 


Zion Evangelical Lutheran Church and the | 
Any report of | 


Roman Catholic Church. 
the investigating committee must come be- 
fore the general board for approval before 
definite action can be taken. 

Anyone who is familiar with the life of a 
community made up largely of foreigners 
knows of the petty disputes that arise 
among them, often through a hazy knowl- 
American ways. Justices of the 


edge of 
peace formerly turned these innumerable 
cases of friction into personal profit, at the 
expense of the unfortunate men who be- 
lieved they were getting justice by haling 
an enemy before one of these petty magis- 
trates. The latter imposed fines and costs 
right and left and the foreigners in many 
cases were victimized. Here the American 
Bridge Company took a hand in the inter- 
est of their men. A court was established 
and held at stated intervals in the office 
building. A judge was named and juries 
were selected. When workmen got into 
trouble among themselves they took their 
disputes—of course, those really not court 
cases—before this tribunal. Evidence was 
heard and the juries rendered just verdicts. 
Fines were imposed—usually amounting to 
about one-third what a justice of the peace 
would charge—and the fines were turned 
into the treasury of the Ambridge Relief 
Association for distribution among the 
poor. This court is still in operation; it 
has been a splendid success and has had the 
effect of decreasing the number of disputes 
among foreigners. 

A gymnasium is maintained by the com- 
pany in the office building. It is open not 
only to employes, but to residents of the 
town. One class contains thirty girls. 
There are also boys’ and adults’ classes. 
The gym is equipped with shower baths, 
lockers and first-class athletic parapher- 
nalia. Most of the gym members belong 
to the Ambridge Athletic Association, also 
equipped by the company. Teams are 
entered in track events and baseball games 


are played. One big game annually brings 


receipts well over the five hundred dollar 


mark, all of which goes to the relief asso- | 


ciation’s fund. 

Ambridge was just ten years old last 
mepte mber, and it has progre ssed tremen- 
dously. When the original site was picked 
out in 1902 by the American Bridge Com- 
pany, with the purpose of erecting a huge 
modern plant to employ nearly 3,000 men, 
there were only a few farmhouses where the 
town now stands The works were built 
one mile east of the old town of Economy, 
which was settled by the Harmony Society, 
a communistic organization often known as 
the Economites. Economy is nOoW a part 
Che plant 


grew wonderfully, great buildings lining 


of the borough of Ambridge. 


the Ohio River bank for a considerable dis- 
tance. Back of it the town grew up. Ther 
ire more than 6,000 people there now, with 
fine homes, stable buildings, paved streets, 
trolley cars, and all that goes to make a 
home community. When I visited the bor- 
ough I saw signs of a building boom, but 
the workingmen, who are the majority of 
the citizens, seemed to think there was 
nothing unusual afoot; they are used to 
that sort of thing. I found that nearly 400 
new buildings are being erected, including a 
new school, a theater and the Elks’ temple. 
The latter is a big brick building of fine 
architectural design—the Elksof Pittsburgh, 
sixteen miles away, have no lodge home so 
fine. A new hotel is nearing completion, 
as are twelve business places. In addition, 
407 dwellings are being erected and 37 more 
are planned. 

About five years ago the company first 
faced the serious problem of housing its 
workmen, whom they were bringing to the 
town in great numbers. In an effort to find 
a solution the bridge company purchased 
every vacant lot that was for sale and then 
appropriated sufficient money to erect 105 
homes. These were sold to workmen on a 
rental basis, always at a low figure, which 
included not orly a regular payment on 
the pure hase price . but also took care of all 
taxes and necessary repairs. 

The Ambridge plant is the largest of the 
17 operated by the American Bridge Com- 
pany and is considered a model from every 
viewpoint. There is no such thing as seven- 
day labor. Really a workingman’s week 
consists of five and one-half days. The 
entire plant shuts down at noon every Sat- 
urday in the year. The men are ona sched- 
ule of 55 hours a week and it is necessary to 
get a special permit to do any kind of 
work on Sunday. This would be granted 
where repairs to machinery were neces- 
sary, so men could work on Monday, 
but those taking part are required to 
take another full day off some time during 
the week. 

Safety and sanitation are practiced, as in 
other plants of the United States Steel 
Corporation, and the Ambridge works can 
boast of the unusual record of only fifteen 
hospital cases last year. All machinery 
where danger might lurk is protected, so 
that deaths and accidents are reduced to a 
minimum. <A well equipped emergency 
hospital is located in the very center of the 
plant’s industry, while more serious cases 
are sent to a hospital in Pittsburgh. Warn- 
ing signs are everywhere, and the men are 
being educated constantly in the matter of 
observing rules and avoiding danger. 

Viewing it from every angle, the borough 
of Ambridge presents an unusual picture of 
human progress. It has resulted from 
these various campaigns inaugurated by 
the American Bridge Company for the 
good of its workmen, not the least of which 
is the truck garden idea. Many problems 
of life have been solved, no doubt the great- 
est being that of the ever increasing cost of 
living. The record of Ambridge and her 
people suggests imitative ventures. 


The Goddess of Electricity. 


Among the stars that dot the sky 
Her head is proudly held on high, 
While on the seven seas her feet 
Are set in mastery complete. 


About her neck are coils of wire 

While from her eyes sparks lightning’s fire; 
The wireless flashes ‘round her form, 
Through grayish clouds of driving storm. 


She puts a girdle round the world, 
Through myriad miles her power is hurled; 
The cosmos moves at her command, 
Through potent forces in her hand. 


RusseELt E. SMItuH. 
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Play Billiards 
ga. f at 





BURROWES 
Billiard and Pool Table 


Do you know how very little it would cost to have 
your own Billiard and Pool Table? Under our easy 
payment plan, the expense is hardly noticeable, 


$100 DOWN 5 | 


The prices are from $15 up, (27% 
on terms of $1 or more down 





(depending on size and style), 5" tet 
and asma | amount eac h month. 
- — 
ou play on the Table while | 


paying for it 
This is your opportunity to play these fouinatins. 
exciting, wholesome games under ideal conditions. Bil- 
liards and Pool are the most popular games in the world. 
Burrowes T ables are correct in every detail. They are 
used by experts for home practice. The most delicate shots 
can be exec uted with the utmost ac curacy Nospecia room 
is needed. Table may be mounted on dining-room or libra- 
ry table or on its own legs or stand. Balls, cues, etc., free. 


FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 


On receipt of first installment we will ship Table. Play on 
t e week If unsatisfact return it, and on its receipt 
refund your dep t This ensures y a free trial. 


Wr for 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 517 Center St., Portland, Me. 


utalog, giving prices, terms,etc. 














The Allurements of 
Foreign Travel 


Heed the call of the German “Vater- 
land”—the historic Rhine country, rich 
In awe-inspiring natural beauty, 4 
quaint medieval architecture and 
legendary lore. 

“HOW TO SEE GERMANY, 
AUSTRIA AND SWITZERLAND’ 
by P. G. L. Hilken tells clearly and 
concisely what to see and how to see it 

— 100 pages, over 200 fine illustrations, 

sent on receipt of 10c., together with 

rates and sailings of the Baltimore- 

Bremen Service of the North German 

Lloyd, which provides cabin-comfort 

without luxury, delicious meals, etc., 

at reasonable rates. 

Plan your tour now; write today to 
A. Schumacher & Co. 
147 S. Charles St. Baltimore, Md 


Shipped On Approval 


















——— 
A Piedmont Southern Red 

Pref Cedar Chest placed in your home 
Freight on 15 days free trial. otect furs 
Prepaid and woolens from moths, mice, 

damp. Low factory prices. Write for 56-page illustrated 
catalog showing all designs and prices. Also book, 
“Story of Red Cedar.’’ All postpaid, free. Write today. 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 96, Statesville, N. C. 












Borriteo at tne Spaines. Buoa Pest. HUNGARY 





See Them BEFORE Paying 
These gems are chemical white 
Y #@apphires --- LOOK like Dia- 
mounds. Stand acid and fire dia- 
mond tests. So hard they easily 
scratch a fle and will cut glass. Bril 
liancy guaranteed % vears, All mounted 
in MK solid gold diamond mountings, Will send you 
any style ring, pin or stud for examination---all charges 
orepaid---no money in advance. Write today for free 
llustrated booklet, special prices and ring measure. 


White Valley Gem Co.,A 719 Saks Bldg. Indianapolis, Indiana 


Private Water Supply Plants 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 


@ Leslies @ 


Over 375,000 Copies the Issue 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
IDEAS WANTED. MANUFACTURERS ARI 


writing for patents procured throug! book 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free Personal 
services I get patent or no fee Advice fre« 
R. B. Owen, 14 Owen Blidg., Washingtor DD. « 
PATENTS THAT PAY $557,530 MADE BY 
clients Patent Book What and How to Invent 

Proof of Fortunes in Patent FREI 112-page 
Guide E. E. Vrooman, Patent Attorne S62 | 


St.. Wash., D. ¢ 

PATENTS THAT PAY BES1 FACTS ABOU'T 
Prizes, Rewards, Inventions Wanted, et« Send 10 
cts. postage for valuable books, R. 8. & A. B. Lacey 
Dept. 91, Washington, D. ¢ Established 1869 


PATENTS AND PATENT POSSIBILITIES, 
72-page treatise sent free upon request tells what 
to invent and where to sell it Write today H.S 


Hill, 909 McLachlen Building, Washington, D. ¢ 


HELP WANTED 
YOUNG MAN, WO UL D YOU ACCEPT AND 


wear a fine tailor made suit just for showing it ) 
your friends? Or a Slip-on Rain coat Free? Could 
you use a few dollars a day for a little spare time’ 
Perhaps we can offer you a steady job If you live 
in a town smaller than 10,000, write at once and get 
beautiful samples, styles and this wonderful offer 
Banner Tailoring Company, Dept. 35, Chicago 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. HUNDREDS 
of dollars have been made by successful writers 
WE PAY 50 per cent. of profits if successful. Send 
us your original Poems, Songs or Melodies to-day 
or write for Free Particulars Dugdale Co., Depart 
ment 218, Washington, D. C 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS ABOUT 
over 360,000 protected positions in lt S. service 

More than 40,000 vacancies every year There is a 
big chance here for you, sure and generous pay, life 
time employment. Easy to get. Just ask for booklet 
A-811. Noobligation. Earl Hopkins, Wash. D. C 


SONG POEMS WANTED. BIG MONEY WRIT- 
ing songs Past experience unnecessary. Send us 
poems or music. Publication guaranteed if accept- 
ed, Illustrated Book Free Hayworth Music 
Publishing Co., 638 G, Washington, D. C 

SHORTHAND UNIGRAPH IS MOST QUICKLY 
learned, and pays best. Unigraph is the most rapid 
readable system Compare it with others. Be 





ginners’ Booklet only 10c. Unigraph B. Co 
Omaha, Neb 
MEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOR GOV- 


ernment positions. $90.00 month. Parcels Post 
means thousands of appointments Write for list 
of positions open Franklin Institute, Dept. K140, 
Rochester, N 


REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS 

INVESTIGATE THE FERTILE NORTHWEST 
United States Excellent land in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon 
adjacent to Northern Pacific Ry Stay in our own 
home country—near home markets—quick trans 
s0ortation—close to good neighbors and good schools 
‘ree Government homestead land which you can 
prove up in three years; state land on easy terms 
deeded land at low prices and on crop payment plan 
Write quick for illustrated literature and informa- 
tion about low fares. Say what state most interests 
you. L. J. Bricker, Gen'l Immigration Agent, 139 
Northern Pacific Bldg., Saint Paul, Minn 


ESCAPE THE COLD WINTERS. LOCATE ON 
a southeastern farm Profitable lands $10 to $30 
an acre—easy terms. Poultry, truck and fruit pay 
$50 to $300 an acre. Unexcelled living conditions 
Land lists and the ‘‘ Southern Field’’ magazine free 
M. VY. 
ern Railway. Room 56, Washington, D 


POPULAR SHEET MUSIC 
BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. HUNDREDS 


of dollars have been made by successful writers 
WE PAY 50 per cent. of profits if successful. Send 
us your original Poems, Songs or Melodies today, or 
write for Free Particulars. Dugdale Co,., Depart- 
ment 749, Washington, D. C 

SONG POEMS WANTED. BIG MONEY WRIT- 
ing songs. Past experience unnecessary, Send us 
poems or music, ~ublication guaranteed if ac- 
cepted. Illustrated Book Free. Hayworth Music 
Publishing Co., 603 G, Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS 
BE AN ARTIST. MAKE MONEY DRAWING 


comic pictures. Let the world’s famous cartoonist, 
Eugene Zimmerman, spill a few ideasinto your head 
Get the Zim Book— it's chuck full of valuable sug- 
gestions. Price, $1.00, postpaid. Bound in 3-4 
Mor. Satisfaction guaranteed. Money back if book 
returned within 10 days. Address: Zim Book, 
Room No. 1149, Brunswick Bldg., New York. 


OLD COINS WANTED 
$4.25 EACH PAID FOR FLYING EAGLE CENTS 


dated 1856. We pay a Cash premium on hundreds of 
old coins. Send ten cents at once for New Illustrated 
Coin Value Book. 4x7. It may mean your fortune, 
Clarke & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 39, Le Roy, N. Y. 


MOTORCYCLES ay 


MOTORCYCLE MANUAL—CONSTRUCTION 
and operation of a motorcycle fully described and 
illustrated; complete trouble chart; 125 pages; cloth 
bound 50c. postpaid; paper covers 25c. Motorcycle 
Manual, 51 Chambers Street, New York. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL | 


YOU CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. BEGIN- 
ners learn thoroughly under our perfect method. 
We help you sell your stories. Write for particu- 
lars. School of Short-Story Writing, 42 Page Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS, VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES, MONO- 
logues. Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, 


Richards, Land and Industrial agent, South- | 


Jokes, Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, Musical Pieces, | 


Entertainments for all occasions. Make Up Goods. 
Catalog free. T. 8S. Denison & Co. Dept. 22, Chicago 


INCUBATORS 
MANDY LEE INCUBATOR, COMPLETELY 
automatic. Everything measured and regulated. 
Simply follow plain rules. Fine book free. Geo. H. 
Lee Co., 1265 Harney St., Omaha, Neb 


~ AUTHORS AND MANUSCRIPTS » 
TURN YOUR SPARE TIME INTO CASH. BY 


new method just invented I teach anybody to write 
stories that sell. Particulars free. H. A. Phillips, 
Editor, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
AGENTS 
WE PAY $80 A MONTH SALARY AND FUR- 
nish rig and all expenses to introduce our guaranteed 


poultry and stock powders. — 
pany, X 676, Springfield, [llinois. 


CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL | 


GET PREPARED FOR RAILWAY MAIL AND 
other Government ‘‘exams" by former U. 8. Civil 
Service Secretary-Examiner. Free booklet 99. 
Arthur R. Patterson, Rochester, N. Y 








Address Bigler Com- | 





LUSTRATED WEEKL Y 
Secrets of the Successful 
Inventor. 

( tinued from page Il¢ 

i i( t icK f wander 
iust teart ne he ind father 
let th g est.’ Here I prompt! 

} i li P ’ l lac B it he } 

i irit tal t be le ed 
1O long, f I know-how f ared 
hea he i i lexterit ot t pall 
t willing | | idily enough found work, 
and triend develope 

Vi\ \ ring LOOK hither and 
yon,’ til chance turned mv face toward 
Washing m4 Here my inventive 
taculti ight develop to my heart’s cor 
tent, for the very atmosphere encouraged 
the production of new things Is it not 
here in W ishingtor that most of the revolu 
tionary inventions have been made? Liv 
ing in such an atmosphere, and in touch with 
the finest tecl l al library in the world, | 
beganactive work onanidea I had entertained 
for a considerable time,—moving pictures 


‘So here, while stenographer to a govern 


1 
} 


mental bureau chief, | began to work out a 


suitable machine for the production of 


moving pictures on a large canvas or screen 
And in the early fall of 1894 I exhibited to 
my chief and many other friends in Wash 
ington the first moving pictures on a large 
another invention, 
from that 
and the Patent 
the differ 
However, 
An assist 


patiently, and then said: ‘If 


canvas \s with many 


what I did differed but slightly 
which had been done before, 
Office refused the patent because 
ence was but a matter of degree. 
I appealed to the Commissioner. 
ant heard m« 
you can actually do this thing, young man, 
consideration. 


your application will have 


I'll come up and see your performance 


myself." The patent was issued, a patent 


which covers every known form of project 


ing machine and which has stood the test 
of the courts 

‘I was, probably, fortunate in knowing 
little of what had gone before in this art, 


and therefore dared adopt means which I 
should not have employed had I had a larger 
knowledge of it. 


nation, and therefore large pictures, by the 


I secured brilliant illumi 


simple expedient of enlarging the ‘window’ 
of the machine 
“As with many another occult perform 
ance, moving pictures lose their mystery 
when observed at close range. They depend 
The 


picture you see on the screen is but the 


upon persistence of vision for success. 


synthesis of a previously analyzed scene, 


the analysis consisting of a great many 


distinct photographs on a long transparent 
ribbon or film. These are usually made up 
into picture ‘reels’ of a thousand feet each, 
a ‘split reel’ having two separate picture 
These 


pictures, 


subjects of five hundred feet each. 


reels contain sixteen thousand 
sixteen pic tures to the foot, each about the 
size of a postage stamp, all of which are 
blended, the one into the other, to make up 
the picture story you see on the 
More than ten billion feet of film were used 


in the past twelve months 


canvas. 


and a foot of it 
goes through each machine every second. 
“Oddly enough it is to motion picture 
photography that we owe the first practical 
method of reproducing pictures in natural 
When to this there shall be added 
stereoscopic vision, accompanied by speech 


ce vlc rs. 


or other appropriate sounds, the philoso- 
pher’s dream shall have been realized. 
“When the inevitable infringement and 
consequent litigation 
my interests, 


began I gladly sold 
governmental 
position and began inventing as a business, 
determining, like the inebriate who bought 
a saloon, that it should either keep me or 
break me. That it came near breaking me 
is but the old story over again. The principal 


resigned my 


trouble was, as it is with so many of us, that I 
did not rightly know what mot to invent. 

“Ultimately the day came when I went 
home exhausted with the strain of the long- 
drawn out struggle and throwing myself 
down from the sheer weight of the load I 
relaxed for the first time in many weeks. 
The marks of battle must have been very 
unmistakable because for the first time the 
pitying suggestion was made that I give it 
up for a while and accept a salaried position 
which had been offered in a nearby city and 
later return to the work. But there was 
no doubting the fact that if ever I let go 
I wouldn't come back to it again. So it 
was a case of ‘ Buck up old man’ and I did. 

“Before a month passed I sold a patent 


for two hundred dollars. A little later 
another was turned into money. Then a 
buyer for still a third was found. They 
were of the simple every-day kind. Curi- 


ously enough one of these, a disc-like affair, 


| though patented as a motion picture carrier, 
| 


maker of automatic 
registering steam gauges. 


“Shortly after this, while dining with a 


was bought by the 


NEWSPAPER, JANI 


Sunday even 


friend in New York City one 


il he asked me if | could make an auto 
matic device for exhibiting the little thumb 
books of motion pictures which were then 
being sold on the streets. Of course I could 
ind that, too ina week He said he needed 
it badly, and would give me five hundred 
dollars for it, and a hundred dollars a day 
bonus for every day less than a week 

I told him he was ‘on’ and hurried to 
catch the midnight train for Washington 
I didn’t sleep much that night for I was 
planning the machine Arriving home | 


made the Patent Office drawings of my idea 


wrote the specifications therefor, and _ filed 
office I 


scrap heap in th 


it in the then secured from my 
cellar such material as | 
to New York 
sitting up again all night fashion 


\fter breakfast | 


shop and had the machine 


ould use and rushed back 
that night 
visited 
work 
Chat 
night I tried it out in the room of my hotel, 
and Wednesday morning exhibited it to 
While 
was well pleased with the device and drew 
his check for an even thousand dollars. 
“On another trip to New York City, I 
sold to a certain firm a novel check pro 
tector for eight hundred Three 
hundred dollars was paid in cash, the re- 


ing the device 
a machine 


done on the remaining required parts 


my customer he was astonished, he 


dollars. 


maining five hundred to be paid in a month. 
The month check 


Another remittance or 


passed but no came. 


month without 
letters of 


have been useless for me to enter suit and 


answer to inquiry. It would 


so I evolved the following plan to secure the 


money: There was considerable agitation at 
that time about photography in natural 
colors. So with a soft brush I washed over 


the appropriate parts of a photograph ol a 
flower in a vase with sulfocyanide of potas 
sium, ferrocyanide of potassium and bi 
chromate of potassium, all colorless solu 
tions. With several of these photo prints 
I visited my erstwhile friends. 

“They were considerably embarrassed by 
my call at first, but not a word was said of 
the debt. We talked of various things and 
finally of photography in natural colors. I 
that I had made some experi- 
ments along that line, but 
satished. I would show 


what I could do. 


suggested 
was not yet 
them, however, 
Going to the wash basin, 
I drew some water therein and emptied 
into it a vial of perchloride of iron, also 
Inviting them to watch, I dipped 
the photo prints into the solution, when, 
behold, the flower turned a beautiful red, 
the stem and leaves green, and the vase 
yellow. 


CC rhe orless. 


This I repeated a number of times, 
and then had them do it for themselves in 
my presence. They were very anxious to 
know the secret and wanted to buy at once. 
I told them that before talking of buying 
anything else it seemed to me they should 
settle their present indebtedness with me. 
This they hastened to do, but I refused to 
accept any money for the photographic 
process until I had made further advances. 
And there the matter stands to this day. 

‘In the next attempted sale I failed, but 
got a valued lesson. The thought had _oc- 
curred to me‘that a new chandelier shade- 
holder ring should be more acceptable than 
the familiar, antiquated three-screw device. 
This new holder was a plain, smooth, flanged 
ring, sawed through at one point. To each 
of the ends, I fixed a small knob like the 
fastening of a woman’s purse. The ring 
would grip the shade when the knobs en- 
gaged each other and release it when the 
knobs were separated. It was so obviously 
an improvement that I was sure of favorable 
consideration from chandelier makers. So 
I journeyed to Connecticut, the great brass- 
parts State. Here I was told by the first 
person I visited that it was certainly a 
clever idea, but beyond that I could not 
interest him. At the second factory I got 
the same reception. At the next 
again the same jolt. 


town 


“I was now aroused and told the presi- 
dent of the company that it was evident I 
had something to learn right there and then. 
He took me out into a very large room where 
there were perhaps a dozen noisy machines 
at work on strips of brass and coils of wire 
which went into the machine at one side and 
came out on the other finished shade rings. 
There was, perhaps, $250,000 worth of 
machinery in the room. He asked me if I 
thought it would be good business to scrap 
all this machinery simply to give the public 
a better shade ring costing a cent and a 
half and on which there might be a tenth 
of a cent profit. 

“IT returned home poorer, but I haven't 
made that same mistake the second time. 
Obviously the demand for an article must 
come not necessarily from the public alone 
but from a source of possible profit. For 
this reason the development of a paper box 
for liquids, a paper milk bottle, was prose- 
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ull the I had until I wa 
again so near the verge of going under that 


cuted with energy 


I was oblige d to borrow railroad fare to New 
York City hoped to sell Che 


ultimately turned this 


where | 


buyers machinery 


into making paper pac kages for commercial 


purposes instead of milk bottles, again be 


there was more profit therein 


cause 


For exactly the same reason a machine 


which transmits pictures in motion, that is 


a distant scene, tele 


produces pie tures oO 


vision, is held in abeyance while a new motor 


is being introduced for moving trains into 
ind out of the smoke-prohibited zone of 


large cities. One is practically a necessity 
the other limited in usefulness 

So, looking back on the lean years only 
as days of the most cruel schooling, when 
friends believed in my inventive faculties, 
but pitied my business ability, I look for- 
ward to that happier day when I may forget 
the necessity of immediate profit and take 


up purely research work.”’ 


How to Find Work for 
Immigrants. 


Continued from page 124 


direct, or by substitution, 
make 
services rendered either to or from the em- 
ploye or the 
shut off graft. 


national, either 


may collect or a tax or charge for 


employer. That ought to 


rhe important thing for the township 
officer to ascertain daily, weckly or monthly, 
is the quanity, class and kind of labor wanted 
in his township; to co-operate with and 
through the county officer, the State officer 
and the national officer to reach the immi- 
grant, and above all, to first reach our own 
citizens in need of help, if such exist. Our 
first great effort should always be to find 
employment and help the man who is al- 
ready here, who wants to work, but unfortu- 
nately, cannot find the right place or the 
opportunity. Centralized, co-operative 
work will help. I do not desire to use the 
splendid machinery of government as an 
employment agency. I would only desire 
to use it as a benefit for others—a clearing 
house for honest effective practice. 

The central distribution for 
immigrants ought to be in New York, San 
Francisco, Boston, Philadelphia and other 
ports used. I believe if the people should 
conclude that the Federal, State, County 
and Township Government should be used 


agency of 


and direct their representatives to see that 
in due course of time this co-operation was 
that the would meet 
the condition in the spirit of co-partnership, 
and that a high efficiency of handling the 
immigrant problem and the unemployed 
would follow. Our aim should be to locate 
the immigrant first before he sails for our 
port, and when he lands to send him at 
once to his new position. We need the 
farmer on the farm, we need the blacksmith 
and the wheelwright in the shop. There 
is a place for everybady, and the efficiency 
of service is finding the right work and the 
right plan for the right man. 


secured, employer 


Making a Newspaper Man. 


YAMUEL G. BLYTHE, one of the most 
noted and accomplished of American 
newspaper men, has written a volume 
entitled ‘‘The Making of a Newspaper 
Man,” which has a peculiar significance at 
a time when schools of journalism are ex- 
perimentally working to recruit what has 
come to be a great profession. There is 
a well-grounded belief among newspaper 
experts that the newspaper man, like the 
poet, is born to his vocation. For that 
matter, perhaps, a clergyman, a lawyer, 
or a physician who shows distinguished 
ability in his walk may thank nature for 
the impulses that give him success, just 
as it is true that men in those and other 
vocations who show no special aptitude for 
their work were born for other effort. 
‘The Making of a Newspaper Man” is not 
a text book, nor is it a book of rules and 
precepts. Such things, no doubt, may well 
be left to professors who are teaching young 
men how to become ‘‘journalists.”” Mr. 
Blythe’s volume is a somewhat detailed 
but invariably fascinating—story of his 
own experiences from the ‘‘raw material’”’ 
to the finished product. Any young man 
who feels a strong inclination for the news- 
paper field can probably get more solid 
and valuable information in this book than 
half a dozen set courses under theoretical 
instruction could possibly furnish, and 
between the lines, if he has imagination— 
an essential to the newspaper man—he can 
read almost endless and pregnant sug- 
gestions to the novice in this field of labor. 
“The Making of a Newspaper Man”’ is 
published by the Henry Altemus Companv 


Philadelphia. 
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Hope for Girls Who Go Astray 


Continued from page 122 


committed returned—but 
that “‘the girl with a 
nickel”’ face winter weather clad in 
July Such she 
sessed when booked in the receiving ward 
but this is usually little or 
nothing. The only real help toward a new 
start is the nickel which the municipality 
generously bestows. 


wore when are 


this often means 
must 
garments. 


money as pos- 


is also restored 


Even in this bit of generosity, however, 


there is a selfish motive! The discharged 
is expected to use the nickel for 
in getting away from the vicinity 


of the workhouse. Should she loiter in the 


prisoner 
cartare 


neighborhood she is speedily taken up and 
ticketed for another trip through the Bride- 
With the 


men who come out of such penal institu- 


well on the charge of vagrancy! 


tions the handicap is severe enough, but in 
the case of girls and women it is far worse. 
Even though they have never descended 
to the level of women of the streets, the 
temptation to turn to the easiest means of 
livelihood under the circumstances is often 
too pressing to be resjsted. 

Take a typical case. A young girl in the 
country found life unbearable because of a 
tyrannizing stepmother and came to Chi- 
cago where she secured work as a servant. 
One evening, in the absence of the family, 
she entertained company and the next 


morning a bit of jewelry, valued chiefly | 
Her em- | 


for its associations, was missing. 
ployer swore out a warrant charging petty 
larceny and the girl, who refused to impli- 
cate her 
the workhouse for sixty days. Too proud 
to let her father know of her disgrace, she 
suffered in silence and worked out her fine. 

Consider her predicament when she went 
forth to liberty. She had no friends, no 
references, no knowledge of the ways of a 
great city that would suggest the help 
that might be found at the Young Woman’s 
Christian Association or any of the numer- 
ous centers of social service. She had 
funds, either, save the nickel she clutched 
tightly in her hand. 


‘“‘gentleman friend,’’ was sent to | 


no} 


her forth bearing the brand of the prison; 
it gave no thought as to where a shelter- 
ing roof would be offered for the night, or 
where would be found a helping hand in 
work. Would it be strange, if, 
these circumstances, she adopted, 
either willingly or unwillingly, the oldest 


finding 
under 


profession in the world as a means of live- 
lihood? In fact, the white slave traf- 
fic gains innumerable recruits from girls 


who under the handicap of the prison stain 
find the path of shame “‘the easiest way!” 
rhings similar to this happen every day 
“The girl with a nickel 
goes forth daily from the prisons of our great 
More 
to be regretted cared very 
much until the New Future Association was 


in a great city. 

centers to face—no one knows what! 
still—no one 
organized to assist her from the moment she 
leaves the prison gate until she finds herself 
in a respectable situation. 

Led by Mrs. Fred L. Rossbach, an earnest 
worker in behalf of her sex, some fifty prom- 
inent women have enlisted in this work. 
Judges Pinckney, Heap and Cleland, of the 
Municipal Court, have given their personal 

}encouragement. The ‘‘man behind’’—who 
|in this case is the man in front—is Rollo 
H. McBride, Parting of the Ways 
| Home for men discharged from the Bride- 
well is nearing the end of its third year of 
successful operation. In fact, it was Mr. 
McBride who suggested the idea of the New 
Future Association. He pointed out that 
80 percent.of the 2,000 men who have passed 
| through the Parting of the Ways had made 
good, and urged that some effort be made 
to give a helping hand to the women whose 
plight on leaving the Bridewell is even more 
pathetic than that of the men. 

The New Future Association is housed in 
the old Worley homestead near Ellis Park 
on the south side, one of Chicago’s early 
aristocratic mansions. To this commodious 
and pleasant home, in which one finds the 
finer touches that appeal to womanhood, 
‘the girl with a nickel’’ comes directly from 
the Bridewell, the only requirement being 


whose 


The municipality sent ' that she shall have evinced a desire to earn 
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LEARN ABOUT OUR FREE 


COURSE 


IN SHOW CARD 


AND SICN WRITING 


° We are offering, f limited t 
A Great Opportunity siriding 1S hoes cn, Sara nnd ch 


writing to those purchasing our assortment of 


“Litholia” Ready-to-Use Colors tinics “ii *sonttitts 


ersons, either sex, to in- 


crease their earning capacity. Good show card writers in demand at $21 to $50 weekly 


query or in business for yourself. 


ts. It’s a complete cour 
card artist forus. “Litho! 
factured, used the same as ¢ 


Our show card course is not a book of al = 
se in lettering compiled by an expert New York ms 
ia” is the only liquid pigment water paint ever manu- 
cake, distemper or tube colors, but far superior to either. 


“L‘'tholia™ lasts longer, always ready. **Litholia” is the best for the show card 


writer, the artist, or the interior decorator. 
circulars and full information, 


A letter of request brings booklet, 


LITHOLIA Ly. COLOR CO., 71 to 81 West 23d Street, New York City 


Here she is 
clothed and made presentable so that she 
can the more easily find work. 
couragement that is so essential is given 
and she is made to feel that 


an honest, respectable living 
The en- 


those about 
her have a genuine interest in her welfare. 
The hont is non-sectarian. It is not a 
work of charity. It is purely humanitarian. 

As chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the New Future Association is the one 
woman in Chicago who has had most to do 
with the women who trangress the city’s 
laws—Mrs. Annie Murphy, chief matron 
of the Chicago Police Department. Mrs. 
Murphy understands from 
long experience in dealing with them. She 
knows how difficult it is to reform the hard- 
ened ‘‘repeater.”’ 


these women 


She also knows how great 
a moral victory is gained when “the girl 
with a nickel,’’ who has paid the penalty of 
a first trangression for which perhaps she 
was not wholly responsible, is saved from 
becoming a woman of the streets or a re- 
peated visitor at the city prison. 

“Most first offenders among 
states Mrs. Murphy, “‘are easily restored to 
livesof usefulness and honesty if the right in- 


” 
women, 


fluences can be brought to bear upon them. 
This is what the New Future Association | 
is doing. We make these women see that 
the past is past—a thing to be forgotten, 
and that there is a new future before them— | 
a future that holds the promise of hope and 
usefulness.” 


Behind the Scenes of a Great Show 


(Continued from page 122. 


get, Margaret, for trying to keep house and | 


act, too,”’ laughed the nurse as she bound up 
the painful member. ‘‘Won’t you rest up 
for a while?’’ said Miss Pritchard to the new 
girl as she slid down from the improvised 
cot and was about to join the girls upstairs 
who were dressing for a quick change scene. 


“I’m afraid I'll be fired, if I don’t go 
on,” the girl answered wearily. ‘‘Not a 
bit of it, I'll look out for you. If you 


come in late you'll be fined a_ dollar, 
but you’re new and you'll feel better by 
to-night, if I cover you up and give your 
ear a rest.”’ 

If many were obliged to assume the in- 
valid role the quarters would be much too 
small. While Miss Pritchard has managed 
to squeeze out a little resting place, with a 
full equipment of drugs and comfortable 
blankets and_ pillows, accommodations 
would be strained if more than two patients 
at a time were to be treated. Last year, 


when the elephants in the production threat- | 


ened a stampede owing to stage fright, the 
wholesale hysterics which ensued promised 
the necessity of an ambulance call, but Miss 
Pritchard soothed and solaced the sufferers 
not only in the little hospital, but on impro- 
vised cots on the big stage, until peace and 
quiet were restored. 


The Wonderful Beaver Engineers 
By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


AILROAD builders in the wilderness | disturbed as little as possible. 


Dr. Potter, the veter- | tioned. 


inary surgeon, had to do his part with the 
nervous elephants. 

The value of first aid to the injured makes 
the sick fund an important feature. This 
|costs $1.50 at the outset and 10 cents a 
week thereafter, assuring a payment of $1 
a day for fourteen weeks, and the attendance 
of the sick tund doctor. As Nurse Pritchard 
opened her little cabinet of supplies I saw 
catgut, dressing scissors, thumb forceps, 
|artery clamps, and all kind of antiseptic 
washes, bandages, sutures, etc. 

‘Say, nursie, just wipe out some of the 
dirt on this knee so I can go on.” In the 
doorway stood a real matinee idol, in kilts. 
‘How in the world did you do this?” 
| queried Miss Pritchard. ‘Looking back,”’ 
laughed the Scotch laddie, showing beauti- 
ful teeth between lips the hue of over-ripe 
tomatoes. ‘‘ Don’t you know better than to 
do such a silly thing?’’ replied Miss Pritch- 
ard, as she quickly wiped out the dirt from a 
very raw and sore leg, bandaged it so that 
the sock wouldn’t rub, and showed him how 
a different adjustment of the elastic band 
would enable him to appear bare-limbed 
without disclosing the recent wound. 
““Nice chap, that,’’ she commented, 
| lege man, teaches, too.” 


“Are most of them like that?’’ I ques- 


**col- 


The 


ma- 


and in the mountains have many and | terialin the dam was as hard as cement, and 


curious obstacles to contend with. Not 
only do they have to blow up mountains, 
make paths for the lines of steel in the face 


of precipices, and bridge chasms and rivers | hundred men set to work at once. 


—but quite frequently other and more un- 
usual problems rise to face them. I was in 
the big Jasper Park Game Preserve, in the 
Alberta Rockies, when the Grand Trunk 
Pacific engineers were waging a fight that 


caused a great deal of amusement on one | 


hand, and a great deal of expense and trou- 
ble on the other. 
ersed a belt of swampy ground, which was 
in possession of a large colony of beavers. 
These little engineers of nature had built a 
dam, and it was found that before the road- 
bed could be built across, the dam had to be 
destroyed, or perforated, so that the water 
could be let down. 

Instructions were issued from the Game 


The right of way trav- | 


| it took three days to get a hole through it 
| without the use of dynamite. The water 


| disturbed as, little as possible) strategy was 


| went down rapidly, and a gang of nearly a | 


was in progress the following morning, when 
to the consternation of the builders the water 

| began to rise rapidly, and by the middle of 
the forenoon the water was as high as ever, 
and work was abandoned. 

Investigation revealed the fact that the 
| beavers had discovered the breach in their 
structure, and had quickly repairedit. The | 
navvies made another break in the wall, but 
this was as quickly repaired as the first. A 
third and a fourth effort resulted in the 
same way, and in despair the contractor 
in charge called in the Divisional Engin- 
eer, and at the same time wrote to the Game 


| Department asking for permission to blow 


up the dam. Before a reply was received 


Department that the animals were to be! (which again commanded that the beavers be 


Work | 


Miss Pritchard. ‘‘ Most of the girls have 
only common school educations and the men 
as a rule haven’t that, but there’s one thing 
to say for the whole crowd, they are too busy 
to get into mischief. Three hours in the | 
afternoon and three in the evening, every 
day, with rehearsals sandwiched in between, 
do not leave much time to frolic.” 

Hard as the members of the company 
work, Miss Pritchard herself works even | 
harder, though she declares nursing this big 
family of rollicking, good-natured dancers 
is not as exacting as her previous practice. 
The cases that get beyond her ministrations 


|are handled by doctors hired by the year 





“No, I can’t say they are,” replied | girl at $15 per week. 


who are on call for the more serious condi- | 
tions that the drug closet of the little hospi- | 
tal cannot cope with. The requisition slips | 
for the necessary hospital drug sundries 
show figures that are astounding, but dem- 
onstrate a liberal policy in the care of the 
dancers which brings its own reward in the 
buoyancy of their steps and the sincerity of 
their smiles. 

As I passed out into the afternoon sun- 
light I wondered how it would seem to have 
to go back at seven, to hop, skip, and jump, 
to rush from one costume to another; to 
sing and smile when my ear hurt or my 
ankle ached, if I really were a Hippodrome 








brought into play. At a cost of two days 
labor a hole was dug down deep under 
the dam. Fora day and a half the beavers | 
were puzzled, and the work of the builders 
was progressing rapidly, when some clever 
fellow among the little animals discovered 
the trick, and the next morning the labor- 
ers awoke to find the water up to its 
original level, and a half of their tools 
under it. 

Again and again the workmen resorted to | 
extreme cunning in effecting a breach, but | 
each time it fell far below the intelligence of 
the animals in repairing the injury. But 
a few hours, and sometimes a day or two 
days, were gained each time, and so by slow 
degrees the work was accomplished, and the 
road-bed was built without harming the 
beaver colony. It was estimated that in 
this instance the contractor's fight with 
these clever little furred engineers cost in 
the neighborhood of five thousand dollars. 
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All the Work in Sight 


The new machines in 
the 
300 


Burroughs Class 
line have visible 
printing, visible adding 
and visible writing, all 
in easy reading range 
and all at the same dis- 
tance from the eye. 

The 
visible adding machines, ex- 
tremely low keyboard, up-to- 
the- minute typewriter 
backed by the 

reputation 


most visible of all 


Carriage, 

Burroughs and 
Burroughs Service, mechan- 
ically perfect, low in price—it 
isa machine you’ll want to see. 


May we show it to you ? 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


54 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 


































GET ON THE SAFE SIDE OF MOTOR BGA 
uip your boat with a Bald- 
ridge Reverse Gear. Then 
you will never fear danger 
of collisions, for the **Bald- / 
ridge’’ gives you automobile 
control. Moving a single 
lever stops, reverses or 
sends } ad boat ahead— 
engine doesn’t stop. 
Use a Bal Reverse Gea: 
—called ‘‘the gear to bear the 
wear and tear,’’ because of its thor- 
oughly practical construction. Made 
with one-piece main shaft resting in 
generous-sized bearings so it can’t 
, run hot or bind. Fully enclosed, 
housands in use, 
If not at your dealer’s, write 
for free book of helpful hints 

















Vital Strength through 
Deep Breathing 


Read what Dr. D. 0. Harrell, M. D., the celebrated sur- 
geon, Says about the vital necessity of breathing correctly: 


‘*Breathing is the Vital Force of Life. 
Not one person in 20—or perpeue 100— 
really breathes deeply. jithout deep 
breathing one must become anamic and 
weak. A booklet published by Paul von 
Boeckmann, R. S., 1452 Terminal Blidg., 
103 Park Avenue, New York, is the best 
treatise I have ever read on Deep Breath- 
ing. It gives us the real key to constitu- 
tional strength. The 7 ~ exercises it 
describes are worth many dollars to anyone 
hampered by shallow breathing. The book- 
let may be obtained from the author for 
ten cents in coin or stamps.” (£xftract from 
special article by Dr. D. O. Harreii.) 

































Visible Writer's or othervise 
L. C. SMITHS, UNDERWOODS, OLIVERS, Etc, 
“4 to 4 MFRS. PRICES 
Shipped ANYWHERE for Free Trial or RENTED, allowing RENT 

O APPLY First class Machines. Full Guarantee. Write 


T 
PRICES $15.00 UP for iiustrated Catalog 76. Your opportunity 


TYPEWRITER EMPORUM, (Est. 1892) 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago 


















A high-class hateber direct £ 
Guaranteed. Sure, sim-' 






walls, asbestos lined. Copper hot water 
tank, self-regulator, safety lamp, nursery 
thermometer. Get book before you buy any. 
Mail pocial now to 


Mankato Incubator Co., 






Box 886, Mankato, Minn. 





Oy TS OR Ya small; 
Money In Poultry “2 "0 
and Squabs Foy 's Big Book tells how. 
Describes World's largest 

ultry inforna 
, Mailed 4c 
Des Moines, lowa 








¥. FOY, Box 74. 


Pure-Bred 
Chickens, Ducks, 
Geese, Turkeys, 
also ft 


Dogs. Sen 
Incubator Catalog and Price List. 
H.M. HIMIKER, Box i041, Mankato, Mina, 
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PARTIAL Payment re- 
quirements are di- 
rectly proportionate to 
your outside income 


John Muir &(0. 
SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
MAIN OFFICE—74 BROADWAY 
wn Office—42d Street and Broadway, 
NEW YORK 











Larger Incomes 


can readily be obtained by a careful selec- 
‘ 


tion of certair referred stocks 





have been placed on the market during 
he past few years. We t at 

time leration of a group of pref« 1 
te ch we feel meet the require- 





onservative investors. 


Send for List No. 52 


Pomroy Bros. 


Members New York Stock Exchange since 1878 


30 Pine Street, New York 




















| Investors 

Wanting to buy Listed Stocks or 

Bonds for investment and are not 

prepared to pay in full for them can 

arrange with us to have them car 

ried on a reasonable margin. 
Correspondence is solicited. 


| WALSTON H. BROWN & BROS. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
t 45 W Wall Street New York 


FRACTIONAL LOTS 
Our latest booklet, No. 22, 


“WALL STREET WAYS” 


sent free upon request. 


J.F. PIERSON, JR.,& CO. 


(MEMBERS N srock EXCHANGE) 
74 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. CITY 


884 Columbus Ave. 
An ideal investment for savings 
or trust funds is offered in the 


SIX PERCENT 
CERTIFICATES 


of the Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Company 





These certificates are issued in even multiples 


of $100. They are payable on demand at any 
time after two years and are amply secured 
by first mortgage on improved real estate. 
In over 18 years’ business experience this com- 
pany has never been a day late in the mailing 
of interest checks or in the repayment of 
principal when due or demanded. 
Write For The Book Telling In 
Detail About This Sound, Con- 
venient and Profitable Investment 


The Calvert Mortgage 
& Deposit Company 


860 Calvert Building, — Baltimore, Md. 


| BOND TALK 


No. 4 
is the title of our fourth leaflet on 
Public Utility Bonds. The popu- 
larity of this class of investment is 
steadily increasing and this leaflet 
should be of interest to every investor. 


Ask for Bond Talk X. 


P. W. Brooks & Co. 


115 Brendway, New York 
Boston Philadelphia 


























$100 BONDS 





Bonds vs. Banks 


ILLUST 


WHEN you deposit money in a Bank or | 


Trust Com y you Loan that bank 
money to invest in well secured bonds and 
mortgages. We do not sell mortgages, but you 
can buy the same bonds in $100 denominations 
and receive interest of 4% to 6° by our Small 
Payment Plan. $5.00 or more down and 
the rest when and as much as you choose. 
Interest computed monthly, compounded 
quarterly, at the rate the bond bears. You 
can also buy outright. Write for list L-30. 


ER «COMPA 


Dollar Band House> 


52Williom St., New Ye 








RATED WEERLY 


NEWSPAPER, JANU 





JOHN CLAFLIN, 
Of New York, President of 
the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, and a merchant 
well regarded throughout 
the country. 


Heads 


HOWARD ELTINGE, 
merchant 
of Chicago, who is Presi- 
dent of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce. 


A prominent 


PARKINGON 
JAMES J. STORROW 
Of Boston, who was re- 
cently elected to the presi- 
dency of the Chamber of 
Commerce at Boston. 


of Leading Chambers of Commerce 


AR Y 


Jasper’s Hintsto 
Money-makers| 


Notice.—Subscribers to Les.iie's WEEKLY at 


the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, at the 
full cash subscription rates, namely, five dollars per 
annum, are placed on what is known as *‘ Jasper's 
Preferred List,"’ entitling them to the early delivery 
of their papers and to answers in this column to 
inquiries on financial questions having relevancy 
to Wall Street, and, in emergencies, to answer by 
mail or telegraph. Preferred subscribers must 
remit directly to the office of Lesiie-JupGe Com- 
pany, in New York, and not through any subscrip- 
tion agency No additional charge is made for 
answering questions, and all communications are 
treated confidentially A two-cent postage stamp 
should always be inclosed, as sometimes a personal 
reply is necessary. All inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to “Jasper,”’ Financial Editor, LeEs.ie's 
WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 


the 


T is 
Panics are 


unexpected that happens. 
seldom foreseen. It is the 

sudden cry of “fire’’ that starts an 
audience to its feet. It isthe shout of 
‘*mad dog’’ that makes people run to cover. 
| Panics in Wall Street come from sudden and 
unexpected developments of serious portent. 
There ought to be no talk of a panic now. 
Business may be unsettled by uncertainties 
as to the program of the Wilson administra- 
tion but general conditions are not alarming. 

The strength of the situation, of course, is 
found in the value of the magnificent crops 
of the past year and the world-wide demand 
for them. 

Another element of strength lies in the 
fact that business men, manufacturers and 
captains of industry all anticipated the 
election of President Wilson and all fore- 
knew his views on the tariff and his tenden- 
cies toward radical legislation. Knowing 
this, business men have slowed down and 
prepared for what might follow. This ac- 
counts for the retardation of prosperity, but 
it does not justify predictions of a panic. 

In my New Year’s prediction; I recalled 
the fact that some years ago Comptroller 


Dawes referred to the possibility of a panic | 


in 1913, based on the theory that panics 
move in cycles. Now I notice that the 
Newark, N. J., Evening News, taking up the 
same theory of a twenty-year cycle, recalls 
the depressions of 1818, 1838, 1857, and 
1893, and asks if something is to happen in 
1913. 

Let no one be fearful because of the cycle 
theory. It is like the theory of 
weather prophets in reference to the cycles 
of the sun spots. It is speculative, not 
proven. This country went through a panic 
only six years ago. Another is not yet due 
and if the trust busters and railroad smash- 
ers and free traders and all the gang of self- 
seeking demagogues and bogus uplifters and 
progressives would quit their fooling, 1913 
would be the grandest year in the history of 
American prosperity, with plenty of work, 
the highest wages for the working men and 
plenty of business with the most satisfactory 
profits for the merchant and the manufac- 
turer. 

Some day the people will realize that they 
have matters in their own hands, that they 
have been foolish in listening to the disturb- 
ers of the public peace, every one of them 
seeking his own selfish advancement and not 
one of them concerned about the public 
welfare. 

Wall Street is easily scared, for as has 
often been remarked, capital is timid. Sus- 
picion and distrust always produce the 
same effects on the human mind. A man 


some 


will not bet on a horse if he hears the rumor | 


that the animal has failed at a trial run; 








We are all human and we are all specula- 
tors and all eager to speculate on sure 
things. Suspicion is easily aroused, rumors 


are readily floated, and distrust is readily 
created. 
situation, when yellow journals are full 

senseless attacks on public men and when 
muckraking are trying to in- 
crease their sales by sensational exposures of 


magazines 


That is the danger of the present 


evils that are greatly magnified, or that do | 


not exist. 

that this country 
must pass through a period of bitter experi- 
ence that will teach it a much needed lesson. 


It is barely possible 


The good book tells us that to spare the rod 
is to spoil the child, but after the public has 
passed under the rod, it will have 
Common sense will once 
will be 


more 
re-assert itself and everybody only 
too anxious to open the door and let Pros- 
perity come back. 

I repeat what I have so often said, that 
the best time to buy securities is when 
everybody else seems to want to sell them, 
and to sell them when everybody else wants 
to buy. On any bad break, 
body is talking panic and unloading, let my 
readers pick up the low-priced dividend 
payers or any of the representative stocks 
that are in good standing and hold them 
patiently for the rise which is eventually 
bound to come. 

S., Whitaker, Pa.: The Wisners are 
on trial. The evidence indicates that 
properties have little value. 

B., Fort Townsend, Wash.: Ohio Copper 
has been selling around $1.00ashare. It is 
highly speculative and a good ways from 
an investment. 

S., Chicago: Wasatch Utah Mining Co. 
has a capital of $1,000,000 with 51 claims, a 
considerable distance from the railway. It 
is a low grade proposition and will re- 


its lesson. 


still 
the 


learned | 


when every- | 


quire a great deal of money for its develop- | 


ment. 

W., Ware, Mass.: The par value of your 
Lehigh Valley stock, as you will see by the 
certificate, is $50, but on the Stock Exchange 
it is sold on the basis of par of $100 which 
your certificate represents. 

Subscriber, Detroit: The shares of the 
successful moving picture companies are 
not offered to the public. Some day they 
will be listed and will attract the attention 
of speculators and investors. Better wait 
until then. 

S., Wilmington, S. C.: Seaboard Airline 
Com. is not as good a purchase as the Pfd. 
I would only buy it ona break, for the condi- 


tion of the market must be doubtful until | 


the policy of the new administration toward 
the railroads is more clearly disclosed. 

W., Montour Falls, N. Y.: The Rio 
Grande Western 4’s are not gilt-edged, but 
would be if the Government’s attitude 
toward the railways were more considerate. 
The road passes through a territory that is 
being rapidly developed and promises to 
grow unless our industrial progress should 
be checked by unwise legislation. 

S., Aberdeen, S. D.: The St. L., Iron Mt., 
Riv. & Gulf 4’s hold a higher position than 
the Frisco Ref. 4’s at present. The San 
Antonio and Aransas Pass first guaranteed 
4’s, selling around 85, hold a stronger posi- 
tion because the bonds are guaranteed, 
principal and interest, by the Southern 
Pacific. 

S., Roslindale, Mass.: 1. 
Island Creek Coal Pfd. as “ 
bank.”’ Not by a long shot. 2. 


I do not regard 
safe as a savings 
Osceola 


a bank will not lend money to a man whose Con. has suffered a great deal from litiga- 


reputation has been assailed, unless he can | tion. 


clear himself. Many a worthy young man 
has received the mitten from his best girl | 
because he winked his eye at the wrong time 
at her rival. 


‘ 


It is not wise to buy into a law suit 
unless you know how things are liable to go. 
The company is controlled by the Calumet 
and Hecla. 3. American Voting Machine 
is not recommended for investment. 
(Continued on page 129.) 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 


| Capital, $600,000 
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Unequalled 
Security 


Our 6% 10-year Gold Bond, 
issued in multiples of $100, 
has becomea standard security 
the country over. It is based 
on permanently owned New 
York Real Estate ; is protected 
by the largest ratio of assets 
to obligations of any realty 
investment company, and has 
an unbroken interest record 
for 16 years. 


Issued on receipt of 
bought upon the 
Circular 18 gives dé 


New York Realty Owners 


apital & Surplus $2,500,000 
\ 190 FIFTH AVE., Desk 11, NEW YORK 


price, $100, or can be 
ccumulative plen 


tails, write for it 











r 


‘Safe 5%s 6% | 


——_—_— | | 
an 
EVERY first mortgage bond, owned } 
and offered by us, Isa direct first Ah 
income earning | 
Chicago real estate of the highest class. 
In no case is the conservatively estimated 
value of the security less 
than double the total 
amount of the bond issue, 
while the annual income 


yield is much more than am- 
ple to insure prompt payment 
of principal and interest. 


These bonds are legal invest- 
ments for National Banks and 
for State Banks in Illinois and 

other states, 


Write for the IN- 
VESTOR’S ny pana 
and Circular No. 2 


SW.STRAUS ws Grek 


CORPORATED 


MORTGAGES ‘AND BOND BANKER S 


BUSHE 
STRAUS BUILDING * ONE WALL STREET 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


— r 





IT DOES NOT COST ANYTHING 


to carry stocks which are paying fair divi- 
dends as the income more than covers all 
carrying costs. 


UNITED CIGAR STORES 
CORPORATION 


Common Stock is paying 7% and has large 
earning possibilities 
Full information on request. 
SLATTERY & CO. 
Dealers in Stocks and Bonds 
Est. 1908 40 Exchange Place, New York 











7% — ATLANTA, GEORGIA—7% 


When honestly appraised a mortgage on real es- 
tate is the safest investment known. In Georgia 
8% islegal. We frequently place such loans on im- 
proved Atlanta property. A Georgia Loan Deed 
is the last word in legal security. Ask for booklet 


REALTY TRUST COMPANY 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Surplus, $400,000 


2 





For 36 years we have been paying our customers 

the highest returns consistent with conservative 

methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and « 
which wecenrecommend: after the most thorough pe 

conti investigation. Please ask for Loan List No 

$25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors 












“Leslie’s Weekly 
stands at the head of 
our list as to number 
of inquiries, number 
of sales, cost per in- 
quiry and cost per sale. 


‘‘As long as we continue 
to advertise we will use 
Leslie’s Weekly.’’ 


Very truly yours, 


A LESLIE FINAN- 
CIAL ADVERTISER. 


(Name on request.) 
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LESLIE’S IL 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 
H' ISTS of persons fail to realize that life 
insurance is as necessary and desirable 
a thing as fire Many 
usually very ready to insure his store or his 


insurance. a man is 


factory, when he may be slow to secure a 
policy on his life, or may refuse to do it at all 
[his is a glaring inconsistency, which has 
frequently, on his decease, caused distress 
to such a man’s dependents. An individ- 
which contains his 

\ building 
rebuilt, but 


human 


ual’s body is a house 


most valuable asset—viz., life. 
which has been burned may be 
the 


destroyed by death, it cannot be replaced. 


once this structure of frame is 
All the more necessary, therefore, it is to 
put a reasonable amount of insurance on it 
for the benefit of those to whom its existence 
loss it may be 


and for whose 


them to 


is precious, 


most needful for receive some | 


compe nsation. 


B., Portland, Ore The Provident Life of Phila- 
delphia and the Northwestern Mutual of Milwaukee 
are both excellent companies 

‘’., Robinson, Ill Your inquiry in reference to 
the American Life Insurance Association and the 
heavy increase in its assessment raises a legal ques 
tion that ought to be answered by a lawyer. Every 
thing depends upon the form of the contract with 
the association. | 

Newton, Mass.: 1 
nati stands well. 2. 


The Union Central of Cincin 
Why put all your eggs in one 
basket? State your age and write to the President 
of the Travelers Life Insurance Co Hartford 
Conn., and ask for a sample of the low cost policy 


which is very popular and has many excellent 
features | 
D., Duluth, Minn.: I can hardly understand 


why my readers persist in asking questions as to the 
stability of the fraternal assessment orders. I am 
constantly pointing out their inherent weakness be- 
cause of the necessity of increasing the assessments 
with increasing death losses. M y own experience with 
one of these associations was both unpleasant and 
costly. I have paid a little more for insurance in 
the old line companies but it has all come back to 
me in the shape of dividends and benefits, and the 
knowledge that my insurance would cost me less 
rather than more from year to year. 


Keryna~ 
an 


The Prosperous Manhattan Life. 





One of the oldest insurance companies in 
thecountry isthe Manhattan Life, New York. 
It was organized in 1850 and it has paid to 
its policy holders, since its organization, in 
cluding the amount now held for their bene- 
fit, almost $100,000,000. This company is 
noted for its prompt payments, for the fair- 
ness of its dividends, and just treatment of 
its policy holders. Its success is highly 
complimentary to President Morris W. 
Torrey, and his associates in its manage- 
ment. 


The Inequality of Wages. 


HIS country pays higher wages than 

any other, but the advance has not 
been as uniform in all lines of employment 
as it should have been. 
of LESLIE’s, commenting on an editorial 
which brought out the fact that railroad em- 
ployes were much better paid here than in 
England and Germany, writes on behalf of 
the inside, unorganized workers of the land. 
“In the last few years,”” says he, ‘‘the wages 
of organized labor of all kinds have para- | 
chuted sky-ward, but the poor clerk, stenog- 
rapher and department head inside has not 
been so fortunate. The inside man is con- 
stantly being forced to work harder to keep | 
up the pace, and notwithstanding the in- | 
creased cost of necessities gets no more, and | 
in many cases less for his labor than form- | 


A Chicago reader | 


erly.” 

There can be no question about this being, 
in the main, the facts of the case. The list 
includes not only those specifically men- 
tioned by our correspondent, but also the 
great teaching profession and the gospel 
ministry. The situation is made all the 
harder, too, by the fact that the inside 
worker usually lives on a slightly higher so- 
cial and intellectual level than the better 
paid outside worker. But it is easier to 
state the case than to offer a remedy. The 
short cut would be to advance everybody’s 
wages a certain per cent., but even that | 
would not altogether solve the problem. 
Most industries could not stand such a gen- 
eral advance without making a correspond- 
ing advance in the price of their goods. The 
railroads are even now greatly embarrassed 
by not being permitted to advance rates 
after having given a general increase of 
wages. 


| the mercantile agencies. 


ful earning 
| property. 


|rate of interest in Georgia is 8 percent. | 


| bank, it implies something of a speculative 


| also of adverse tariff legislation, yet because 


LUSTRATED WEEKLY 


NEWSPAPER, 





CHARLES L.KLUCKHOHN 
Of St. Paul, Minn., who is 


President of the St. Paul 


Association of Commerce. and one 


brothers who have held 
this position. 


Heads of Leading Chambers 


JOSEPH McCLOSKEY. M. H. 


President of 
Orleans Board of Trade, 


ROBBINS, JR., 
One of the younger mer- 
chants of San Francisco, 
President of the Chamber 
of Commerce at San Fran- 
cisco. 


of Commerce 


the New 


of three 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


Continued from page 128.) 


B., Denver, Colo.: I do not report on the 
commercial standing of firms or individuals 
This is a work which belongs peculiarly to 
It is not in my line. 

Partial Payments, Seattle: The partial 
payment plan of buying stocks is fully de 
scribed in a circular issued by John Muir & 
Co., specialists in odd lots, 54 Broadway, 
New York. Write to them for their 
“Circular 4.”’ 

B., Collingwood, N. J.: Union Pacific, it 
is generally belived, will emerge from its diff- 
culties in good condition. It has a wonder- | 

power wth a_ well-managed } 
The same may be said of North 
ern Pacific. If either has a severe reaction, 
it can be bought for a turn and perhaps for a 
substantial advance. 

More Money, Harrisburg, Pa.: The legal 
That is why 7 per cent. loans secured by 
mortgages are offered. The Realty Trust 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., has issued an instructive 
booklet regarding these 7 per cent.-securi- 
ties which any of my readers can have on | 
application to that company. 

B., Chicago: The first mortage 6 per cent. 
bonds offered by Straus & Co., of your city, 
are fully described in the booklets and mag- | 
azines they issue. It ought to be compara- | 
tively easy for you to look over the proper- | 
ties to which they refer and to make in-| 
quiries as to their value. The standing of 
the firm is excellent. 

Seven-Per-Cent., Jacksonville, Fla.: The | 
Common stock of United Cigar Stores Cor- | 
poration is paying dividends at the rate of | 
7 per cent. It recently declined with the 
rest of the market and now looks like an 
attractive purchase, at a little above par 


| Slattery & Co., dealers in stocks and bonds, 


40 Exchange Place, N. Y., can furnish in 
formation in reference to this stock to any of 
my readers. 

R., Buffalo: ‘The safest form of saving”’ 
is a very conservative expression, and im- 
plies a sense of security that a savings bank 
would give. Every one knows that when 
interest rates rise above that of a savings | 


element. Bonds secured by real estate, 
especially in our large cities, are very highly 
regarded and are held by investors who seek 
to diversify their investments. 

Small Investor, Hartford, Conn.: You 
can begin to invest with as small an amount 
as $5, by applying that amount to the pay- 
ment of a bond for $100. When the bond is 
paid for, you can put it away and every year 
it adds to your income. This is an excellent 
way to learn to save, for these bonds always | 
have a ready market and can, therefore, be | 
used te raise money. This small payment 
plan is recommended by Beyer & Co., 
$100-Bond House, 52 William St., New|} 
York. Write to this company for “ Bond | 
List L. 30”’ which describes the method. 

R., Huntington, W. Va.: When a divi- | 
dend is declared the declaration is usually 
accompanied by an announcement of the 
date on which the books will close. Pur- 
chasers of the stock before that date are en- 
titled to the dividend. 2. The weakness in 
Steel Com. foreshadows the fear not only 
of the result of the Government’s suit but 





of its activity and resilience, it is a favorite 
with traders who get in and out of the mar- 
ket for a profit. Beet Sugar and Missouri 
Pacific are not paying dividends, but if 
bought on breaks should reward the patient 
holder. 
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Approved by the Directors of 315 Banks 


enjoy the same income and 


interested in a short term 5% 





Capital $1,000,000 y991, Broadway, . 


Over 300 Banks have invested over $50,000,000 with us in the past ten 
years without the loss of a cent of principal or interest. 


You now can | 
security as the banks because 


5% M. C. Collateral Trust Certificates 


are now issued in $100 denominations—maturity is optional. 
and most liquid known—threefold in strength with a million dollar guarantee. If 


Security is safest 


investment 


Write for Booklet and Free Monthly Magazine, ““Working Dollars” 
Manufacturers Commercial Company 


- New York City 





Variety, Elmira, N. Y.: It is the part of 
wisdom to make up your investments of se- 
curities of different classes. Then you do 
not carry all your eggs in one basket. High 
grade municipal bonds will yield about 4 per 
cent., and preferred industrial stocks from 
5/2 to 6% per cent. Other securities, espe- 
cially those issued in the South and West, 
will do better. And several real estate 
bonds are offered on a 6 per cent. basis. The 
wisest plan would be to write to those who 
otter these higher rates of interest and look 
over their booklet and references. This is 
the plan that successful investors have fol- 
lowed out for many years. 

Public Utility, Providence, R. I.: Public 
utility bonds are those of the electric light, 
gas and traction companies. Some are of 
high grade and most of them pay much bet- 
ter than railroad bonds of the same charac- 
ter. Investors are now putting more money 


|in this form of security than ever before, 
| probably because of the need of larger in- 


comes. Investors will be interested in 
‘‘Bond Talk X”’ just published by P. W. 
Brooks & Co., 115 Broadway, New York, for 
their customers. Any of my readers can have 
a copy by writing to Brooks & Co. for it. 
Beginner, New Orleans: 1. You can buy 
listed stocks and bonds on a margin or on a 
partial payment plan, the broker carrying 
them for you. 2. Among the cheap indus- 
trials that have possibilities of dividends are 
Beet Sugar Com., which recently declined 
to about half its former figure, and Union 
Bag & Paper Pfd. Both will be able to re- 
sume dividends if prosperous conditions 
continue. 3. Walston H. Brown & Bros. 


are members of New York Stock Exchange, 


45 Wall Street, New York. They will buy any 
number of shares from one upward and will 
be glad to answer inquiries from my readers. 

Merchant, Camden, N. J.: Some of the 
industrial preferred stocks are of such high 
grade that careful investors in need of in- 
creased incomes are buying them freely. 
Many of these will yield 6 per cent. or even 
better and they are at a lower figure than 
they have been before in years. Some have 
never missed their dividends and are partic- 
ularly attractive. This has led Pomroy 
Bros., members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, 30 Pine St., New York, to prepare 
a special list for the benefit of their custom- 
They have sought to select those that 
would meet the requirements of careful in- 
vestors. I advise you to write to Pomroy 
Bros. for their ‘“‘Special List No. §2’’ on Pre- 
ferred Stocks. 

P., South Dayton, N. Y.: You can do bet- 
ter by putting ‘your money in high class 
bonds listed on the Stock Exchange for 
which a ready market can always be found. 
If you want to diversify your holdings, as 
many do, place a part of them in established 
securities of the character to which I have 
referred and the rest in industrial and public 
utility securities. Many of the latter are 
very attractive. The 5 per cent. collateral 
trust certificates of the Manufacturers Com- 
mercial Co., 299% Broadway, New York, 
issued in denominations of $100 and up- 
ward, offer,a short term investment that 
many banks are making. Write to them 
for their booklet and free monthly magazines 
entitled ‘‘ Working Dollars.” 

F., Meridian, Miss.: Every effort is al- 
ways made to eliminate from the advertising 
columns of publications of quality an- 
nouncements of questionable firms, but 
obviously it is impossible to exercise such 
scrutiny as to make mistakes impossible. 
Firms sometimes have every appearance of 
prosperity and good faith, when, through 
some error of judgment, or the moral per- 
versity of a trusted employe or associate, 
everything goes wrong. Therefore while 
the utmost efforts are made to safeguard the 


crs. 


interests of readers, it is also necessary for | 
| the readers themselves to take such precau- 


tions as they ordinarily would in carrying on 
business transactions with strangers. Ad- 
vertisers are always willing to give refer- 
ences. They invite inquiries of these and at 
very little trouble these inquiries can be 
made. References of banks of high stand- 
ing are always worth considering. 


New York, Jan. 23, 1913 JASPER, 


In answering advertisements please mention ““‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 
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Annual Financial Number 
February 13th, 1913 





ESLIE’S ANNUAL FI- 

NANCIAL NUMBER 

will be full of sound, practical 

advice, as well as many articles 

and illustrations with an absorb- 
ing human interest element. 


Investment advertisers will find 
it a ready market for the dis- 
posal of sound and attractive 


Indeed, 


the experience of one of your 


investment offerings. 


contemporaries is characteristic 
of Leslie’s remarkable drawing 
power as a financial medium: 


“After trying out about sixty publi- 
“cations, we have decided to give 
“up the idea of finding ‘another 
“Leslie's.” We have failed to dis- 
“cover one which is even half as good 
“as Leslie's. 


“In the last three months’ campaign, 
“we used about twenty-five publica- 
“tions, monthly, weekly and daily, 
“in which there were about two 
“hundred insertions. Just one-third 
“of the total number of inquiries 
“can be directly traced to Leslie's 
“Weekly, and a slightly larger per- 


“centage of sales. 


“It is usually conceded by advertisers 
“that a publication's result producing 
“ability is limited. We are willing 
“to believe this of any other publica- 
“tion, but during the past year, in- 
“stead of decreasing or even keeping 
“about the same average, Leslie's 
“has steadily increased in the num- 
“ber of inquiries and new sales.” 


The strong pulling power of 
Leslie’s financial columns will 
be greatly increased in the Fi- 
nancial Number. The circula- 
tion will exceed 380,000 
copies. It will put you in touch 
with investors the country over. 
First forms close January 27th. 
Last forms January 29th. Date 
of issue February 13th. 


H. A. KIBBE ALLAN C. HOFFMAN 
Financial Advertising 
Advertising Director 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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HENDERSON'S SEEOS FREE 


To get our new1913 catalogue, “Every- 
thing for the Garden” (20. pages, 800 
engravings devoted to vegetat 
flowers), send us ten cents in stamps, 
(preferably parcel post stamps)r 
ing this paper, and 


les and 


ame 
i we Willi nmi you 
free our famous 50c Henderson Col- 
lection of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
enclosed in coupon envelope good for 
25c, and willalso send our new box 
*GardenGuide ak rd,’ acondensed, 
comprehensivebookletofculturaldirec- 
tions and general garden information, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO 


35-37 Cortiandt Street New York City 
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Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.: 50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid 











ful and at- 

Sizes and Prices . 
all colors 

9x6 ft., $3.50 y kept clean 
x7 ft 4.00 und warranted to 
c . oom wear oven in 
x9 fe , 4 > one piece Both 
x10!» ft., >.00 sides can be used, 
9x12 ft., 9.508 Soild direct at one 
9x15 ft., 6.509 profit. Money re 
funded If net satis- 








tactery. 
New Catalogue, showing goods in actual colors, sent free 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 699 Bourse Bidg., Phila. 


The Man Who Put the 
EES in FEET 


s Trade-Mark Pict 


on the Label wher iving 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
The Antiseptic Powder for Tender 
ALLEN 5S. oa, 








Look for “ 





So evervwhere 
. Address 
Leroy, N. Y. 


Trade-Mark pepe 
Sam pie 


Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, etc., sent 
free. Patents procured through Munn & Co., re- 
ceive free notice in the Scientific American. 
MUNN & CO., 359 Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE : 625 F Street, Washington, D.C. 





$$$ $$ 


txrent WRESTLING 


“Farmer” Burns, the great~ 
est of all wrestlers, the 
trainer and manager of the 
mighty world’s champion, 
FRANK GOTCH will teach 
You éy »i/, all the wonder- 
ful holds and defenses 
known to the art. Greatest 
ever offered for those who want to be 
rt wrestlers, or to be great athletes. Investigate! 
rite seday—NOW for full particulars—sent FREE. 
BURNS SCHOOL OF WRESTLING. 205L. Ramee Bldg, Omaha 
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Brown’s Bronchial Troches | 


No opiates 
Mass 


Effective for Coughs and Sore Throat. 
Sample free. Joun I. Brown & Son, Boston 


PATENT 


inventors and mechanics—and telling what is patentable, 
how to obtain patent or partner, etc. Free on request 


CHAS. E. BROCK, 712 Eighth St., Wash., D.C. 


BOOKS MAILED FREE 
showing 100 mechanical 


movements invaluable to 
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First National Bank 


Send 25c now, and the 
First National Bank will 
be sent to you by return 
mail. It’s one of the 
most popular Flagg _pic- 
Nearly 50,000 
copies are now hanging 
in offices, banks and 
clubs. It’s a catchy pic- 
ture—-beautifully colored 
andhandsomely mounted. 


Send 25c for it now. 


tures. 


Judge 


225 Fifth Ave. New York 











LUSTRATED WEEKLY 


How Patents Have Reduced the 
Cost of Living. 


Continued from page 11f 
half of the price of 1861. Gylcerine 
ells for about one-cighth of the price rf 
1855 Chloride of line in 1800 sold for 
thirty cents a pot nd, in 1870 lor ibout two 
ents per pound; today it sells for about 
one cent a pound Any cher knows that 
every one of these products is used directly 
and indirectly in the most ramified channels 
of our arts and industries, but the layman 
does now know that cheap soda means 
cheap soap, cheap paper, cheap glass, et 
that cheap sulphuric acid means cheap fet 
tilizers, better crops, cheaper corn, cheaper 
whe it, ind so forth 
Let me point out that the decrease in 
price ol these iterials is even considerably 
greater than the bare comparison ot figures 
indicates, if we take in consideration that 
the purchasing value of money has consider- 
ably increased, while the cost of labor has 
enormous! increased Nor are the ~ Cx 
amples merely confined to chemical prod- 
ucts The reduction in price for articles 
where patents have played an important 


role, is just as evident in steel products, 


tools, machinery, et« 
Compare these lower prices with the 
vastly increased costs of rents, clothing, 


food-stuffs, and many agricultural products, 


where patents have played a less preponder- 
analysis 


ant rok If you will 


still further, 


carry youl 


you will find that in branches 
of trade where patented inventions have had 
cattle 


On 


little or no importance, for instance, 


raising, prices have soared highest. 


the 
where patented machinery could be used 


other hand, for agricultural products 
to best advantage, like wheat and corn, the 
increase of price has been relatively small. 
Then 


‘tc., where the use of patented agricultural 


again, garden vegetable S$, potatoes, 


machinery is less available, show an enor- 
mous increase in price. 
Too few people have a conception of the 


immense sacrifices, of the serious money 
risks, involved in the development of some 
patents. Many chemical inventions used 


not currently and open to the public at 


large, have cost millions before they were 
brought into practical shape or before the 
public was educated to their advantages. 
that 


risks, would be under- 


Can any one expect such expenses, 


such efforts, such 


taken, unless there was the possibility of 


| far the largest 


at least some chance of recouping by a tem- | 


porary patent protection? 
take, large 
German chemical companies, which employ 


Let us for instance, those 
hundreds of chemists and engineers engaged 
exclusively for research work; to them, we 
owe the development of 


which had an untold 


many processes 


have beneficial in- 


fluence in many directions of the economics 


of our daily life, even on civilization itself. 
They employ large aggregations of capital, 
reaching into many millions. The 
those companies may 


divi- 
dends of some of 
appear large to the superficial observer. 
Yet if you look more closely into it, you 
will find that these very companies were 
founded long ago, some of them over half 
a century or more, that the large capital 
which they employ has never been ‘“‘ wat- 
ered,” that although they have had the 
benefit of the devoted co-opt ration of an 
endless number of distinguished men, stars 
of first magnitude in their profession, the 
net returns on their invested capital, at the 
end of half a century of brilliant intellect- 
ual pioneer work, is relatively small, even 
if the dividends seem large. 
net returns are decidedly lower than those 
of many American enterprises not 
fifteen old, and 
technical leadership was entirely lacking, 


over 


years 


but where tariff privileges and agglomera- 
tion of competing concerns into a trust, 
insured a splendidly paying monopoly, not- 
withstanding the reckless financeering of 
their promoters. 

If you will further investigate the history 
of those German chemical concerns which 
have become leaders of the industrial world 
by nothing but their intellectual pioneership, 
you will find that notwithstanding all the 
patents on which they have to rely, the 
expenses and 
pioneership swallow up, toa large extent, the 
profits realized in some of the established 
branches. But with true scientific spirit, 
their far-sighted directors were willing to 
sacrifice a very considerable part of their 
earnings in their search for improvements 
and development of new ideas; they have 
set a magnificent example in the only com- 
petition beneficial to the public, competition 
by improvement. 


involved in research work 


Those who know the large sums of money 


| which have been swallowed up by the re- 


search and development work connected 


| 
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with the artificial production of nitrates; Great Strides in Manufac- 
with the Solvay soda process; the develop- turing. 

ment of the steam turbine; electric light; 

electric traction, and numerous. other NJ OTHING can be more reassuring to 
inventions of far reaching magnitude, will | ~ the manufacturer than a glance at the 
know what I mean lhe famous Solvay | properous strides which this country has 
process gives us cheap, excellent and abund made during the past ten years. The 
int soda, an article of prominent importanes United States now has upward of 268,491 
in the wheels of our civilization. This pré- | manufacturing establishments, which give 
cess was known and described more than | employment during the year to an averagi 


a dozen times, and had been tried repeatedly 


it considerable loss, on a commercial scale, 


many years before Solvay tied his gC nius 


to this difficult problem and developed ftom | 


an unreliable laboratory reaction a process 


of great industrial importance; then, with 


a staff of able collaborators, and the em- 


ployment of large amounts of cash, he over- 
technical drawbacks 


came, by and by, the 


which had caused the failure of all his 
predecessors 

Hundreds of similar examples could be 
cited Whoever has been intimately ac- 


quainted with the commercial development 
of some of the most successful inventions, 
knows quite well the risks, and the dangers 
which the 


herculean task of development and educa- 


of failure, have accompanied 


tional work. 


The Abuse of the Congres- 
sional Frank. 


Continued from page 123 


Re ord, 


mail document, 


made it technically a free | 


and 


which 


Rave any senator or 
representative the right to have any number 
of it printed at carried 


A cer- 


tain organization in the country carried an 


his expense and 


through the mails under his frank. 


advertisement in the newspapers to the ef- 
fect that it 
book, 


given sum. It 


would mail two copies of this | 
under a congressional-frank, for a | 
sold them that 


Che congressman could not be touched, but 


really way. 
there is now an indictment pending against 
the head of the firm. 

\ member of Congress who is a candidate 
for re-election can have his political docu- 
ments printed in the Congressional Record, 
and then as has been explained he can send 
He 


has to pay the actual cost of printing of the | 





them through the mails free of charge. 


documents, but the envelopes for mailing 


them with the congressional frank appro- 


priately stamped on them, are furnished free, 
at public expense. However, since he does 
not have to pay any postage, which is by 
item, he reaches the voter 
with comparatively little expense to himself. 
The candidate who is opposing the man in | 


| office must pay full postage on all matter | 


that he sends through the mails. 

Mr. Britt, the Third Assistant Postmaster | 
General, referred to above, is probably the 
best informed man in the government ser- 
vice on the free mail privilege, and he has 
made some important recommendations on 
the subject. 





He believes there should be 
a clear, concise, and specific definition of the | 
term ‘‘official business,”’ and a strict limita- 
tion of 





legislative and official corre- 
spondence to that purpose. There should be | 


free 


| a limitation.of the use of the congressional 


In fact, the | 


where progressive | 


| exact amount expended by the government 


frank to such speeches only as are printed 
by Congress, and only the speeches which | 
are made by the congressmen in their actual | 
capacities as public functionaries. Mr. Britt 
would repeal the personal mail privilege 
by which currency sent to the Treasury 
for redemption may 


be registered free of 
charge. The Treasury officials-also have 
asked for relief on that score. They declare | 
that banks send bills of large denominations | 
for redemption which are not actually worn 
out. The object is to get them changed into | 
smaller ones. Not long ago a bank in the | 
middle West returned a note, 
registered free under the redemption clause, 
with a request that the Treasurer break it 
up into $1 bills. 

Mr. Hitchcock the use of 
official postage stamps by senators, repre- 
sentatives, executive and judicial officers, 


$10,000 


advocates 


so that a strict account might be kept, in 
order that a proper check might be placed 
upon the free mail privilege and a faithful 
account of its use rendered. The desirabil- | 
ity of the plan has been demonstrated by its | 
application to the Postal Savings System. | 
Every package and letter mailed in conduct- | 
ing its business has been required to carry 
postage sufficient for its weight and class. 
Thus it has been possible to ascertain the | 


for postage in this branch of the service. 
The same scheme will be followed in the 
Parcels Post. 





It is high time that something should be | 
done, for certainly the abuse of the congres- 
sional frank has come to be a public scandal 
and one which should make every guilty 
congressmen blush for shame. Its misuse 
has proved to be the biggest postal graft 
this country has ever seen. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 


| tenths per cent.; 


t 


wage earners 


‘ 


7,678,578 persons, of whom 6,615,046 are 
These manufacturing estab- 
lishments paid $4,365,613,000 in salaries and 
wages, and turned out products to the value 
of $20,672,052,000, to produce which mate- 
rials costing $12,141,791,000 wereconsumed 


The 


the difference between the 


value added by manufacture, namely, 


cost of materials 
and the total value of products, was $8,530,- 
261,000. This figure best re presents the net 


wealth created by 


manufacturing opera- 
tions, because the gross value of products 
includes the cost of the materials used, 
which are either the products of non 


manufacturing industries, such as agricul- 
ture, forestry, fisheries, and mining, or else 
are themselves the product of manufactur- 
ing establishments. 

the United States 
Census Bureau shows that the manufactur- 
ing industries of the United 
whole experienced a more rapid growth dur- 
the period, 1904-1909, 
than during the period 1899—1904, although 
in both the progress very 
marked. During the first five years of the 
decade the average number of wage earners 


A table prepared by 
tates as a 


ing five-year 


periods was 


increased sixteen per cent.; during the sec- 
The 
value of products increased twenty-nine and 
seven-tenths per cent. during the first period 


ond five years, twenty-one per cent. 


| and thirty-nine and seven-tenths per cent. 


The rate of in- 
crease in the value added by manufacture 


during the second period. 


shows less difference between the two peri- 
ods, being thirty and three-tenths per cent. 
during the first five years, and thirty-five 
and five-tenths per cent. during the second 
five years. In this connection it may be 
noted that there was a greater rate of in- 
crease in the cost of materials during the 
second period than during the first. 

During the ten years from 1899 to 1909 
the number of establishments increased 
twenty-nine and four-tenths per cent.; the 
capital employed 105.3 per cent.; the aver- 
age number of wage earners, forty.and four- 
the 
power, eighty-five per 


amount of primary 
cent.; the value of 
materials consumed, eighty-four and _six- 
tenths per cent.; 


the value of products, 
eighty-one and two-tenths per cent.; and 
the value added by manufacture, seventy- 
six and six-tenths per cent. The gross value 
of products in 1909 exceeded that i 1899 by 
more than $9,000,000,000, and the value 
added by manufacture in 1909 was, in round 
numbers, $3,700,000,000 more than in 1899. 


“It is a matter of interest to note that 


during both of the five-year periods,”’ says 
the last Census report, ‘‘the wages paid 
showed a higher per cent. of increase than 


the average number of wage earners, thus 
indicating an increase in the average wages.” 
Another fact worthy of note is that the 
value of domestic manufactures exported 
from this country in the fiscal year of 1912 
amounted to $1,020,417,687. This figure 
is almost too stupendous to grasp. Some- 
thing of its volume may be realized when it 
is told that the exports of domestic manu- 
factures ten years ago amounted to $453,- 
864,851. These amounts show, at a glance, 
how much the manufacturing industry has 
expanded in a comparatively short period. 


New York’s Famous Blue Book. 


AU’S New York Blue Book for 1913, 
just issued, contains the names and 
addresses of thirty thousand prominent 


residents of New York, alphabetically and 
by streets, and much other valuable infor- 
mation for those who would keep track of 
the leading residents of New York City. 
The Blue Book is designed to provide an 
accurate and convenient family directory of 
the best people in New York City. The 
work is so neatly done and the book so 
handsomely bound that it is not surprising 
that it is regarded as one of the best books of 
reference published in the United States. 
Published by the Dau Publishing Company, 
40 West Thirty-third Street, New York. 
Price, $6. 


They Like ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 
* ‘I ‘HIS is excellent weekly of national circu- 
lation is being more andmore apprecia- 
ted by advertisers every month. It carried in 
its issues of last October, 25,148 lines of 
advertising, against 24,710 in October, 1911, 
21,832 in October, 1910, and 21,250 in Octo- 

ber, 1909.’’ —Chicago Mail Order Journal. 
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A GOOD BREAD RECIPE | 
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HALF 
WATER MILK 
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WARM = 
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GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
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FOR THE GOLD MEDAL MAID 


Oe 


IRST, mix a luke warm 
quart, my daughter, 
One-half scalded milk ,one- half 

water; 
To this please add two cakes 
of yeast, 
Or the liquid kind if preferred 
in the least. 


~ 
o.oo 
eh ae 
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NEXT stir in a teaspoonful 
of nice clear salt, 
If this bread isn’t good, it won’t 
be our fault, 
Now add the sugar, tablespoon- 
fuls three; 


they must be. 


=O 


SS 


OUR the whole mixture 


into an earthen bowl, 


il 


Hh 
Sy 


| 





pan’s just as good, if it hasn’t 


It’s the cook and the flour, not ¥ 


the bowl or the pan, 
That—“ Makes the bread that 


makes the man.” 


NOW let the mixture stand 
a minute or two. 

You’ ve’ other things of great 
importance to do. 

First sift the four — use the 
finest in the land. 

Three quarts is the measure, 

“GOLD MEDAL” the brand. 


EES 


GORE people like a little 
shortening power, 


If this is your choice, just add 


to the flour 

Two tablespoonfuls of lard, 
and jumble it about, 

’Till the flour and lard are 
mixed , without doubt. 


NEXT stir the flour into the 
mixture that’s stood 

Waiting to play its part, to 
make the bread good. 





ey 





Mix it up thoroughly, but not // 


too thick; 


Some flours make bread that’s | 


more like a brick. 
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OW grease well a bowl 
and put the dough in, 

Don’t fill the bow! full, that 
would be a sin; 

’ For the dough is all right and 
it’s going to rise, 

’Till you will declare that it’s 
twice the old size. 


Bruse the dough with melted 
butter, as the recipes say; 
Cover with a bread towel, set 
in a warm place to stay 
Two hours or more, to rise 
until light, 
When you see it grow, you'll 


know it’s all right. 
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A WELL 
GREASED 











LET IT RISE 
UNTIL LIGHT 


HAVE THE " 
ROOM WARM 





S soon as it’s light, place 
again on the board; 
Here 

is knowledge to hoard. 


Knead it well this time. 


Now back in the bowl once 
more it must go. 

And set ‘again to rise for an 
hour or so. 


ORM the dough gently into 
loaves when light, 
And place it in bread pans, 
greased just right. 
Shape each loaf you make to 


half fill the pan, 


‘ This bread will be good enough 


for any young man. 


a oe 
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NEXT let it rise to the level 
of pans—no more, 

Have the temperature right— 
don’t set near a door. 


{ Be very careful about draughts; 


it isn’t made to freeze, 
Keep the room good and warm 
—say seventy-two degrees. 


eh meen 2259 ——— 

OW put in the oven; it’s 
ready to bake,— 

Keep uniform fire, great results 
are at stake. 

One hour more of waiting and 
you'll be repaid, 

By bread that is worthy 
Gold Medal Maid.” 
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WASHBURN — . CROSBY CO 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS 


General 


Offices: 


Minneapolis 


Minn. 
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